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SS 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LON- 
DON.—The next General Meeting will be held at the 
Bociety’s house in Regent Street, on TUESDAY, November 25th, 
on which occasion there will be a Special EXHIBITION OF 


_ can only be admitted by the order of a Fellow or 
idate. 

9 Rooms will be open to Visitors at 1 r.a. The Chair will be 

oneal at2 P.M. 





GACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. —— _ EX. 

ETER HALL.—Conductor, Mr. COSTA. The Concert Season 

willcommence by the performance of Handel's Oratorio “‘ SOLO- 
WON,” on FRIDAY, 28th November instant. 

Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to apply 
at the Society's Office, No. 6, Exeter Hall, where the Prospectus 
forthe forthcoming interesting Scason may be had on appl cation. 
The Subscription is One, Two, or Three Guineas per Annum. 

AChoral Rehearsal. under the direction of Mr. COSTA, will be 
held in the Large Hall, on FRIDAY next,at Eight ‘o'clock, 
exact time, which all those who desire to take part in the per- 
formance are expected punctually to attend. 





ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. — EX- 
ETER HALI..—The Commi'tee have the pleasure to” an- 
nounce that having in view the most efficient commemoration of 
Handel in 1859,—that year being the centenary of his death,—an 
arrangement has been made with the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company for a preliminary Grand Handel Musical 
Festival, of three days’ duration, in the Central Transept of the 
Orystal Palace, in the early Summer of 1857, with a carefully 
selected orchestra of TWO THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED 
— Full particulars will be. made public in due 


“4 Society’s Rehearsals and Performances at Exeter Hall will 
potonty be carried on with the accustomed regularity, but will 
derive more than usual inferest from the Festival arrangements. 

The Committee are now prepared to furnish printed particulars 
to persons desirous of proffering really efficient amateur assistance 
forthe Festival, either upon personal application, or by letter, 

to the Handel Festival Committee, at the Office of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, No. 6, Exeter Hall. 


OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 
Streatham, Surrey, and Aldersgate, London. This Institu- 
tion, by Voluntary Contribu:ions, provides a Home, Education. 
, and Maintenance for Orphan and other Children of 
those once in prosperity. 
Forms for Nomination of New Candidates for the next Election 
may be yoraares | a! the Office. 








received, either for the 
“General” or Special » Fund, by the Committee, Sccreter Hail 


Office : 2, Charlotte Row, Mansion House. 





CAMBRIDGE ASYLUM FOR ee WIDOWS, 
Kingston on Tham 
BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

UBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS are 
earnestly solicited for this the ONLY ASYLUM for the 
S0LDIER’S WIDOW, and may be paid to the Committee, the 
Honorary Secretary. or to Messrs. COUTTS, Strand ; also, to the 
— Mr. CHARLES TURNER, 84, Park Street, Grosvenor 


Office: Palace Chambers, St. James’s Street. 


[SSuITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
pg STREET. The untouched Photographs of Mr. 

HERBERT WATKINS are as remarkable for their agreeable 
fidelity to nature as for their brilliancy of production and their 





on the first floor. 





In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
int LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. 
* The November number contains :— 
SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
Already published :— 


No.1. containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &. 
No’. ,, The Right. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 


ys, ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.RS., 
Nod =, «= J. A, ROERUCK, Esq.. M.P., F.R.S., &e. 
No. 5, ” sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart. D.C.L., Ve -P, R.S., &. 


No. 6. ie E. H. BAILY, Esq., R.A. 
t Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street; David 
Bogue, 8, Fleet Street, and all Book and Printsellers. 


LONDON AND WESTMIN STER 
BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable 
pe put important place in Europe. These notes are issued with- 
out charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The 
Tank also issues, free of cha’ ge, Letters of Credit on all the prin- 
Cipal cities and towns in Europe. 
City Office, Lothbury, W. T. HENDERSON, Manager. 
Gountry Office, ditto, T. C. FLETCHER, Manager. 
patninster Branch, 1, St. James’s Squate, J. W. WELDON, 





bury Branch, 214, High Holborn, W. EWINGS, Manager. 
Southwark Branch, 3, Wellington Street, borough, H. 
WITHERS, Manager. 


Eastern Branch, 87, High Street, Whitechapel, W. D. AS- 

PERNE, Manager. » re 

ighagistone “ranch, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street, G. M. 
L, Manager. 


bcaand Bar Branch, 217, Strand, C. WARD, Manager. 
‘The rate of interest ‘allowed on depositsof £500 and upwards at 
the Bank or any of its branches is now 6 per cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 








Patt Matrt.~—Cortection oF WateR-Cotourn DRaWiInos, PARTLY 
FORMED BY A GENTLEMAN ReEsIDENT IN THE West o£ ENG- 
LAND. 


My ESSES. FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION, 
at the Gallery, 54,Pall Mall,on WEDNESDAY, Nov. 26th, 
at One, a COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
selected with judgment from the Exhibitions and the Studios of 
living Artists, particularly the Rustic Toilette, by Poole, A-.R.A.; 
the Fruit Stall, by W. Hunt; Newark Castile, by Cattermole ; 
and specimens of the Works of— 

SIR E. LANDSEER, R.A, 

M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

C. STANFIELD, R.A. 


F. STONE, A.R.A. 
J.A, MILLAIS, A.R.A. 
COPLEY FIELDING. 


DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. S. PROUT. 
LESLIE, R.A. F. TAYLOR. 
CHALON, A.R.A. P. DE WINT. 
E. W. COOK, A.R.A. G. BARRETT. 


J.D. HARDING. 


On View two days prior, and Catalogues had of Messrs. Foster, 
54, Pall Mall. 





Sales by Auction. 
30,000 Votumes, Stocx, Coryricuts, Woopcuts, &c. 


ME. L. A: LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet Street,on FRIDAY, 21st, a Considerable Por- 
tion of the Stock of Messrs. Binns and Goodwin, of Bath, includ- 
ing 521 copies of Osburn's Monumental History of Egypt, as 
recorded on the Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs, 2 vols., 
8vo, profusely illustrated. with the Copyright and Woodcuts; 
about 30,000 Volumes of Rooks, in quires and boards; numerous 
Copyrights, Wood Engravings, Prints, &c. 


Booxs, Prints, &c. 


N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, Fleet Street, on SATURDAY, 22nd, some BOOKS and 
PRINTS, the property of the late Mr. SHARWOOD, of Aldersgate 
Street, and numerous large lots of Miscellaneous Books <- 


To Printers. 


Me. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, in a few days, 
1800 Ibs, of BOOK and JOBBING TYPE, 4 Iron Presses, 
and the usual Plant of a Printing Office. 


LECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. —W. REID 


and Co., Machinists Telegraph Engineers, Teapenitaly 
of Colleges and other Seminaries for the I 
Youth to their simple and Cheap Electric 
nénts for the Lecture Table, &c., by which the principles 
rane eee agent may be explained and understood. 
esham House. No. 24, Old Broad Street. Works, 
Unt bereiiy Btreet, Bedford Square. 


The hstrgments may be seen at the Crystal Palace, Sydentiam. 


RANSACTIONS OF THE SCOTTISH 
ARBORICULTURAL SOCIETY, Price 2s. 6d. 

The {fociety'’s Transactions (Part 1) are now ready, containing 
papers on the Prospects of Arboriculture and the T:aining of 
Forestes, Drainage of Plantations, Pruning, Management of Oak 
Bark,¢c. Also a paper on Local Societies for the Advancement 
of Arbiriculture. 

Sent free for Thirty Stamps. 


JAMES ALEXANDER, Secretary. 











Now ready, 


6, Yerk Place, Edinburgh. 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reducei prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC 
via BADEN.—Mr. ALBERT SMITH has the honour to 
announce, that his Entertai will C for the Season 
On Monpay Evening, the 24th instant. During the recess the 
room has been entirely re-decorated; the area has been divided 
into separate seats; and several minor alterations made, which, 
it is hoped, will contribute to the increased comfort of the audi- 
ence. The route to Mont Blanc this year will be by the Rhine 
and Heidelburg to Baden-Baden; thence by Basle and Berne 
to Chamouni; returning by Chillon and Geneva to Paris and 
Boulogne. Amongst the New Views, painted by Mr. William 
Reverley, will be the Alte-Schloss, or Old Castle, at Baden, from 
the Rocks; the Interior of the Ruins; the Promenade in front 
of the Conversation House, by Moonlight ; the entire Ascent of 
Mont Blarc, with several new points on the Glaciers, from 
original sketches and Jately taken; and the Grande 
Rue at Boulogne on Market-Day. The other views have also been 
painted by, or under the direction of, Mr. William Beverley, 
with the exception of the Rhine Panorama, from Cologne to Heidel- 
burg, which is entirely new, by Mr. P. Phillips, from original 
sketches lately made by him. The entertainment will intro- 
duce several new acquaintances ; and will be, as before, chiefly 
devoted to sketches of ‘The Travelling English ” and their 
autumnal continental peculiarities. Prices of Admission: Stalls, 
Numbered and Reserved, which can be taken in advance from the 
plan at the Hall, every Day from Eleven till Four, without any 

pe charge, “s. Itis respectfully intimated that no bonnets can 
be alioweit in the Stalls or in the Baleony at the Evening Repre- 
ons. Area of the Hall,2s. Gallery, Is. Children—Stalls, 
,1s. A Private Box, to hold three persons, may be ~ 

With an extra chair, Ms. 


oes £1 2s. 6d. ( Bea! Fs 
6d. (Separate Seats 
*peypilon Hail, Pioetair: 


















Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, s. 
RoL4an D; A Masque. By A. Maunstay, 
Author of *‘ Poetry of a Day,” &c. 


London: Whittaker andCo. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
Manchester: Dunnill & Palmer. 





Jus published , Svo, price 1s. 


Dee READING and PRONUNCIA- 

TION, with and without a MASTER; containing general 

rules of Pronunciation, with Practical Exercises. By F. LORIN 
Williams and Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





bhliched 





On Thursday, the 20th of N ber, will be p 


HE HOUSEHOLD WORDS ALMANAC 
. FOR THE YEAR 1857. Containing Twenty-eight closely- 
printed pages, stitched. Price 4d. 
Household Words Office, No. 16, Wellington Street North, Strand. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations. 





THE CORONATION OF THE CZAR. 
This day published, feap. 8yo, price 1s. 6d. 
USSIA AT THE TIME OF THE CORO- 
NATION OF ALEXANDERII. Being a Series of Letters 
addressed from Moscow and St. Petersburg to the “ Daily News,” 
by JOHN MURPHY, Special Correspondent of that Journal. 


London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Foolscap 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
PROFESSOR FLEMING’S NEW WORK, 


THE VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
- Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical, with Quotations and 
References, for the Use of Students. By WILLIAM FLEMING, 
D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. 

London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Company. 





This day, Two Vols., feap. 8vo, 9s. 
ae MYRTLE AND THE: HEATHER. 
ATale. By A. M. GOODRICH. 
By the same Author, Two vols., 9s. 


GWEN ; OR, THE COUSINS. 
London: John W. Parkerand ‘Son, West Strand, 


an Sa AND» ‘t 
Bi owe ofa te Year an the’ M 


and 1848." By THOMAS 
THOMSON “>, Bengal Army. rite Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Tercteatin, 
: Lyell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


AY FLOWERS; Being Notes and Notions 
on Created Things. By the Author of “ Episodes of Insect 
With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
ARCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS; 
being Notes and Notions on Created Things. By the 
Author of “ Episodes of Insect Life.” With numerous Engravings. 
12mo, price 5s. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Life.” 








Just published, in feap. Svo, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


* AND OTHER POEMS. By MARY 
E. LESLIE. 

“Itis crowded with of genuine poetic power, with 
isolated thoughts, which the highest names in literature need not 
be ashamed to own.”’—Frienp or Inpia. 

“It is the best book of poetry written by an Anglo-Indian 
which we have seen.””—Cuaistian Osszrver. 

London and Calcutta: G.C. Hay andCo. Edinburgh: 
W. Blackwood and Sons. 





For the use of Schools, 


IRST STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 
A Description of the Botani id Ci 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery , &e. For the 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. ‘With 20 Plates. 
Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 


House. 
Royal 16mo, price 23. 6d. 

“An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
every family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.”— 
ATLas. 

‘‘ As a cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful plants 
and their products.”—Guvarpian. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Now Ready, Second Edition, small 4to, 12s. 


GLASGOW AND ITS CLUBS, Es 


me 
“ 


avg H 





890 


Toolscap Octavo, 5s. 


ECTURES READ AT A MECHANICS 
INSTITUTE IN THE COUNTRY. By CHARLES 
BATHURST, Esq. 


By the same Author, 


LETTERS TO A NIECE. 3s. 6d. 
A NEW INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. 
Is. 


SELECTIONS FROM DRYDEN, 4s. 6d. 


SELECT POEMS OF PRIOR AND 
BWIFT. 3s. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





NEW VOLUME OF MR. ALFORD'S SERMONS. 
In small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
UEBEC CHAPEL SERMONS, Vol. III.; 
chiefly on Practical Subjects: preached in the Former Half 
of 1856. By HENRY ALFORD, B.D., Minister of the Chapel ; 
oon, of a New Edition of the Greek Testament, with English 
i Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. QUEBEC CHAPEL SERMONS, preached 
im 1854. In2 vols. 128. 6d. 
2. DIVINE LOVE IN CREATION AND 
REDEMPTION, 4 Course of Sefmons preached in 1855. 5s. 


8. SERMONS on CHRISTIAN PRACTICE. 
bs. 





THE MONETARY ORISIS AND THE BANK ACT. 
Just published, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 30s. cloth, 


HE THEORY and PRACTICE of BANK- 
ING. Boing 6, Systematic Treatise on Monetary Science. 
By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law ; Fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 
“We cannot doubt that the publication of this work will in the 
end have the effect of greatly advancing monetary science ; and it 
muét at all events be universally admitted that the di ion has 
Been conducted by Mr. Macleod with distinguished ability and 
learning.”—Mornine Post. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 








NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Now completed, in imperial folio, oe it Russia or morocco, 
5) 2s. 

HE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &. 
grapher at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

A NEW AND ENDARGED EDITION, 

Consisting of 35 large and 7 sthalle# Plates, printed in Colours ; 

and 145 ed peges of Letter-press, including an Index containing 

, 








William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 5s., pp. 320, 
ADVAN CED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. By DAVID 
‘PAGE, F.G.8. With Engravings, and a Glossary of Te:ms. 
Lately publishéd, by the same Author, 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 
LOGY. Second Edition, with Engravings, price Is. 6d. 


“ Of late it has not often been our good fortune to examine a 
text-book on science of which we could express an opinion so 
entirely favotrable.”—AtHEn zum. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In Three Vols. royal 8yo, arranged in the order of publication, 
£7 128. 64. 


In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 
A fed Copies have been printed on large paper. 
PHY GOLoGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 
of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of all the Ng of Algw inhabiting the Shores of 
the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, * 
M.R.1.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 
“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the di i carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alg@ have never been illustrated 
in & mrhune? agredablé to the present state of Algology.”—Gan- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOUR- 
NAL, Part 104, for NOVEMBER, One Shilling, contains: — 
Two Large Copperplate E: vings of Wallace’s Steam Dash- 
‘Wheel; and Bastie’s Frictlotial-Action Hammer, 50 Wood-en- 
wings, and 26 pages of quarto letter-press, with articles on 
tex Washing and Bléaching—Eassie’s Mechanical Hammer— 
Mec! Notes from America= Passenger Steamers for Shallow 
‘Waters — Steam Winch for Shipping Purposes — Pile-driving 
eering in Brazil—Prince’s Fountain Pens-- 

Williams’s Steam Plough—Grey’s Brick Machinery—Lallier and 
Vignaud’s. Flax Breaker — Bourdon's Pins — Johnson’s Steam 
Engines—Benfield’s Rudder Screw—Atherton’s Self-Acting Loom 
Temples—Jones’s Rotary Engines— Martien’s Aerial Pufification 
of Iron—Brodie’s Pliers and Vices—Bessemer’s Process for making 
Iron—Bench Planing Machine—Concussion Fuse for Shells— 
Society Of Arts Prize List—Expan: Screw Bolt for Lifting 








Stones—Spli Timber by Mg Adeben tbs giv of Screw 
Propulsion—. Steel-making Provess—Fitting Service Pipes 
into Water Mains — Ameri Carpet Fast — Mechanical 





of all New Patents. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


_ [Nov 15, 6 
Now publishing, to be continued Weekly, price Threepence, No. I. of — 
ORR’S 
CIRCLE OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 


A Series of Volumes 


ON GENERAL TECHNOLOGY, AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
AND DECORATIVE ARTS. 


—>_— 
The First Volume will be commenced on November Ist, being 


THE USEFUL METALS AND THEIR ALLOYS, 


Including Iron, Copper, Tin, Lead, Zinc, Antimony, and their several Alloys, 
By the following Writers :— 


By JOHN SCOFFERN, M.B, 











I, Chemical Metallurgy. 
Lond, 


II, British Iron Manufacture. By WM. TRURAN, Esq., 
C.E., late Engineer at the Dowlais, Hirwain, and 
Forest Works. 

III. Steel Manufactures. By a Manufacturer. 


IV. Applications of Iron to Bridges, Houses, and Ship- 
building, By W. FAIRBAIRN, Ese. Man- 
chester. 


V. On Wrought Iron in Large Massés. By WM. CLAY 
Esq., of the Mersey Iron Works, 

VI, Copper, Tin, Zine, and Antimony; their Mining, 
Crushing, and Smelting Processes, By ROBERT 
OXLAND, Esg., Mineral Chemist, Plymouth, 

VII, Lead and its Uses, By DR. RICHARDSON, of New 
castle, 

VIII. Bronze, Brass, and Bell Metal, including Ornamental 
Tron Work. By W. E, AITKIN, Esq, Cami 
Works, Birmingham. ‘ 








LONDON: WILLIAM §, ORR & CO., AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Now ready at all the Libraries and of every Bookseller, 
In One Volume, post 8vo, price 6s, 6d, 


SELF AND SELF-SACRIFICE; 
NELLY’S STORY. 


By ANNA LISLE. 
{ & 4 


“The story is so delightful, and the whole spirit o'the book so pure, that it compels our admiration.”—Damx Nzws. 
“The style is good as well as the matter of the bok.”—Lirgrary GazErrTE. 

“ An exquisite story, deeply pathetic, with a subline moral.”—Fsi1x Far.ey’s JouRNAL, 

“If this story is,as we understand, the first liteary adventure of the authoress, it does very great credit to her judg- 
ment and good taste. The style is chastened, and tht moral is brought out with precision. There is an equable flow of 
narrative, complete absence of affectation, and useful i! not fervent lessons of morality.”—Préss. 

“Exhibits an accomplished mind, and an elegant tyle; as 4 narrator she is clear and agreeable.”—Sproraror, 

* Gracefally written, and marked by earnestness of purpose and skill in the delineation of character.”—Briston Mznovny, 
“This enchanting volume, the success of which will, we trust, induce the authoress to return to the same field of 
labour, so that we may have the pleasure of greeting her future productions with the same hearty welcome as we wn 
feignedly do the present.”—BiaoxBurN StanDARD, 

“The authoress, though evidently young in years has gained a very just appreciatioti of human nature; but whatis 
far better, she has evidently leartied the only means fr its effectual amelioration, This appears in every page of het very 
clever story.”—Buit’s Weekty MrssEenGeER. 

“ One of those earnestly-written stories, which impress us with the author’s thorough intention to write up to 4 high 
atid useful purpose.”—Lapy’s Companion. 

“Since ‘ Currer Bell’ we have read nothing moregenuine, nor more touching. ‘Nélly’s Story’ has power to carry the 
reader right through with if, and ean hardly fail to impress a moral of inestimable importance.”—CaRLIs~z JOURNAL, 

“ Admirably written, pervaded throughout by fine, correct, and wholesome sentiments.”—Mornina Post. 

“Its excellent moral tone, and keen observation, are sure to render the book widely popular.”—Jonn Butt, 
“The inculcation of sound moral and religious principles shines like a sunbeam through the whole of this very beaw- 
tiful and deeply-interesting story.’—Man6nester Covgier. 

* A story of woman’s life truthfully conceived; some of the scenes rise to dramatic intensity, and the principal charac 
ters are portrayed with graphic skill. We commeni ‘Nelly’s Story’ to the notice of those who can appreciate a tale of 
fiction with a moral aim, and marred by 10 maudlin sentiment, but healthy and invigorating in tone, and commanding 10 
sort of compulsion to insure its perusal.”—Sun. 





GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Recently published, in Two Vols. Forty Plates, 36s. 


THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 


By CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. 


* Besides the narrative of the Expedition, which is profusely illustrated by extremely beautiful lithotints, the volumes 
ps re sp 190d scientific matter; and there is a voluminous Appendix devoted to the natural history of the Aretie 
ons.” —Athenewm. 

“We have here an almost startling narrative of adventure and peril. .... Certain we are that no work, fact of 
fiction, published this season, will be read with more avidity and deeply-wrought interest, than these records of the ‘ Last 
of the Arctic Voyages.’ ”"— Weekly Dispatch, 

“These volumes are carefully and elaboratély produced. The scientific observations are copious and complete, and the 
notes on natural history are by some of the most eminent professors of our time. The plates Tiustrate the most striking 
phenomena and animated incidents of the voyage.”—F'ress. 

“The copiousness, variety, and interest of its illustrations, form one of its distinctive features, amid the cargo of books 
wherewith the history of Arctic enterprise in the nineteenth century will sail laden to the time to come, and they deservé 
a note of record for their own sake. . . . Such, summarily glanced at, is the rich material accruing from the ‘ Last of the 
Arctic Voyages,’ and submitted in the impressive intelligibility of form and colour.”—Spectator, 








London: Hebert, 88, Cheapside. Editors’ Offices (Offices for 
Patents), 47, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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REVIEWS. 

Naples: Political, Social, and Religious. 
by Lord B¥******, Author of ‘Masters 
and Workmen,’ &. Newby. 

Girmmnc, as we do, “at the receipt of cus- 
tom,” we can generally perceive when there 
jsabout to be a great influx of publications 
upon a particular subject that happens to be 
ina fair way to attract general notice. There 
are always people on the look out for such 
fortunate occasions, ready at a moment's 
notice with the requisite materials to manu- 
fycture a book in anticipation of the coming 
market. At this moment, Naples is the 
most prominent topic before the public; and 
we may, therefore, anticipate within the next 
twoor three months as many volumes upon 
Neapolitan history and Neapolitan tyranny, 
the priests, the lazzaroni, and the fishermen ; 
the bay and the volcano; Pompeii, Cuma, and 
Baie ; the prisons, barracks, forts, hospitals, 
and the thousand and one objects for the 
introduction of which anything like a plausible 
excuse can be offered, as we had upon the 
Hungarian war or the Crimean campaign. 
Itis well, therefore, that readers should be 
prepared to receive with caution the informa- 
tim which will be thus collected for the 
nonce, and dressed up, in many instances, 
with a literary skill. They should 
beweil assured of the authority upon which 
bs | accept any of the statements they will 
fund in such books, and make certain, at all 
events, that the animated details with which 
the author has favoured them of a long resi- 
dence in Naples, are not the result of much 
ingenious cogitation in St. John’s-wood, or 
some other suburban retreat. 

Apart from its immediate political interest, 
the subject is extremely tempting in itself. 
The whole site of Naples, and the surround- 

country, is classical ground. Here in the 
neighbourhood may be seen the house of 

Cicero, exactly as it was when its owner last 

trod its floors; here, also, of a later date, 

Tasso’s villa; and, in every direction to which 

the curiosity of the stranger may lead him, 

memorials of antiquity supply inexhaustible 
matter for reflection. Naples, as it is, pre- 
sents also an endless variety of striking 
features. Whoever has spent a week in the 
city could not fail to carry away with him a 
multitude of pictures of Neapolitan existence, 
consisting chiefly of vivid contrasts lying on 
the surface in the broad sunshine; and out 
of these superficial, but, nevertheless, real 
and ne gog traits, he might easily, with 

the help of a little imagination, compile a 
aly amusing volume upon the “ political, 

social, and religious” aspects of Naples, 

although he knew no more of its actual 
domestic life than of the interior of the 
moon. It does not require an intimate 

Knowledge of Naples to indicate its salient 
acteristics: its exquisite climate, and its 

Pestiferous dwellings ; the tumultuous multi- 
» in infinite varieties of costume, that 
throng the great thoroughfares; the predo- 
Minance of friars, monks, and priests in all 
the popular assemblies; the sleepy, idle, 
ing lazzaroni, lurking about corners, 
gambling on their fingers up in dark niches, 
stretched out like lizards in the sun, or per- 
Secuting new arrivals in swarms like locusts ; 
universal prevalence of beggars; the 

g extremes that are brought closely 

er everywhere ; brilliancy without and 








gloom within ; charming externals, gay bal- 
conies, and vines trailing over stone arcades, 
leading to filthy interiors, staircases up which 
you pick your steps shudderingly, and dark 
and desolate chambers, the revolting recepta- 
cles of squalor and dirt. All this may be 
seen at a glance. Nor does it need much 
penetration to discover that ‘the character of 
the people generally is curiously adapted to 
this state of things ; that their taste is showy, 
tawdry, and trumpery; that they are weak, 
frivolous, superstitious, and dishonest; pas- 
sionately fond of amusement, very noisy, 
lively, and turbulent; that they constitute, 
pon the most ignorant population in 

urope, and are utterly behind the rest of 
the world in science and the mechanical arts; 
that their agriculture is, for the most part, 
conducted by the sun and a Roman plough, 
and that their commerce is almost exclusively 
in the hands of foreigners. 

The earliest of the shoal of books we may 
expect to see upon Naples is now before us, 
and it consists of items just such as we have 
hastily mapped out. Itis in two volumes. The 
first volume takes us into the streets; shows 
us the Toledo in full swing, the markets, the 
promenades, the fishermen, the lazzaroni; 
and treats us tu a peep into Pompeii, Sor- 
rento, Castell’ a Mase &e. The second 
volume touches more general topics: the 
manners of the nobility, illustrated in the 
case of a duke; law, the fine arts, literature, 
and ecclesiastical abuses; the whole winding 
up with a resumé of Neapolitan history, which 
jecupies the greater part of the volume. 

hroughout the entire work there is not a scin- 
tilla of evidence to show that the writer had 
access to society in Naples; on the contrary, 
the conteuts, wherever they seem to be drawn 
from personal knowledge, are of the most 
superficial character. Yet every variety of 
subject is broached—education, the secrets of 
church and state, the influence of the priest- 
hood in families, &c.; and although these 
topics are generally dismissed with that sig- 
nificant brevity which betrays the want of 
full and authentic information, the author 
does not hesitate to treat them er cathedra, 
yronouncing with flippant decision upon some 
questions which he could not have had the 
means of inquiring into, and upon others— 
such as ecclesiastical affairs, for example—of 
which he is profoundly ignorant. 

Even if the entire mysteries of Neapolitan 
life, from the king’s closet to the little salons 
of the Opera, had been thrown freely open to 
this writer, the quality of his mind would 
not have enabled him to take advantage of 
his opportunities. His style is trivial and 
occasionally affected, and his reasoning is 
loose and shallow. He calls Naples this 
‘« gifted shore,” and the surrounding country 
“this voleanic and mutable land,” and talks 
of ‘ purple-silk-stockinged Monsignores,” 
“high coach-house-like doors,” ‘“ fanciful 
minds,” and “‘ imaginative dispositions ;” and, 
being deficient in the power of mastering his 
details, and distributing them clearly and 
effectively, he constantly repeats over and 
over again the same tedious particulars, so 
that the reader at last becomes utterly 
wearied of the cheating and the clamour, the 
legions of beggars, the plague of priests, the 
filthy staircases, and the eternal lazzaroni. 

Notwithstanding the repetitions, however, 
and the feebleness of the intellect which in 
these volumes undertakes to solve the pro- 
blem of Neapolitan liberty, there are some pas- 
sages from which a tolerably correct notion 








may be formed of the sights that first seize 
upon the imagination of the visitor upon. 
entering Naples. The writer's forte lies in de- 
scription. He catches the surging outlines of 
the crowded street with considerable effect, and 
brings out a panorama, which, although over- 
Jaid with colour, and much too artificially com- 
posed, is, nevertheless, true to its original 
as a whole. Here is a little sketch, 
taken in the place opposite the —_ where 
a motley throng was assembled waiting the 
appearance of the king :— 


‘Whilst we thus delayed, we were highly 
amused by the variety of vehicles, and the com- 
pany therein, which thronged around. The majority 
were one-horsed cabriolés on four wheels, which, as 
their hire is small, are used by all the populace a 
degree above the lowest order; but the most cha- 
racteristic is the curriculo, a gaily-painted car, high 
raised on two enormous wheels, and drawn by one 
horse, whose grotesque trappings, towering in an 
arch above his back, would be sufficient to fatigue 
any ordinary animal ; but it seems that Neapolitan 
horses are something more than ordinary animals, 
for we have counted fourteen men, women, and 
children, with numerous turkeys, fowls, and other 
living creatures, hanging on to one of these skele- 
ton-looking carriages—some on the shafts, some 
behind, some before, and some actually under, be- 
tween the wheels. Such is Neapolitan idleness ; 
the starving wretch will rather give his last grain 
{gran ?], than incur the labour of walking half a 
league. Ere long, came a small, close chariot, 
probably built more than fifty years ago, when the 
coachmaker’s art was in its infancy in Naples. 
Three footmen in dingy liveries, top-boots, and 
cocked-hats, of the same date, hung behind, whilst 
a meagre coachman, in similar costume, sat on the 
faded hammercloth, to drive two ancient horses, 
who appeared as if they had utterly forgotten. the 
taste of corn. In the inside, with all the windows 
up, was an enormously fat bishop, with a little 
velvet cap on his head, and a very red face, whilst 
a thin, pale clerical secretary, in black, appeared 
half suffocated in a corner behind this important 
personage.” 

At length there is astir and clatter of arms, 
and presently, Enter King Bomba :— 

“‘Two outriders in plain liveries appeared, and 
then, to our disappointment, an empty carriage, of 
which the horses were driven four-in-hand. The 
spectators all stood aside, the men all raised their 
hats, and, after vainly looking around for some 
minutes in search of the object of their respect, we 
discovered, to our astonishment, that the good- 
looking coachman on the box of the carriage was 
the King.” 

This is disappointing enough; but it isa 
palace incident worth knowing. Let us now 
glance at the street of the Toledo, which the 
author infelicitously designates the Oxford- 
street of Naples. It bears no resemblance to 
Oxford-street in any respect ; nor could we— 
even by composing an imaginary street from 
bits of Rag-fair, Lambeth-marsh on a Satur- 
day night, Regent-street at the height of the 
season, mixed up with fragments from Hunger- 
ford-market, Smithfield, Covent Garden, and 
the Strand—produce out of our London mate- 
rials a scene that could convey the slightestidea 
of the great thoroughfare and centre of move- 
ment in Naples. Our author succeeds better 
in describing the street of the Toledo than in 
finding its counterpart at home :— 

‘It is impossible to convey by language « just 
idea of the swarming population there for ever in 
movement ; of the voices, and the tones, and the 
cries of thousands of costermongers and charlatans, 
of buyers, sellers, disputants, singers, and " 
The rumble of carts and carriages of every descrip- 
tion, which with the greatest velocity and frightful 
shouts cut through the crowds of people every mo- 
ment, the running, struggling, pushing, and fight- 
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ing, form'the most extraordinary picture that can 
Yorseeis in Europe. It has been computed, that 
at‘éevery moment of the day, more than fifty thousand 
persons may be found in the Toledo, with above 
fifteen hundred vehicles of various kinds ; coachmen, 
cartmen, muleteers and pedestrians, all contribut- 
ing to the incessant din; some swearing, some 
screaming, some singing, some holding forth on 
the new opera, others on the last lottery, and all 
talking even more with the hands than with the 
tongues. Even amidst this throng of passengers, 
everything which can be done under the open canopy 
of heaven is going forward in this busy street. 
The shoemaker, the tailor, and the joiner, are all 
there at work ; the writer sits at his desk, and his 
employers stand beside him, dictating with the 
utmost gravity the secrets of their hearts, which 
they are unable themselves to indite ; on one side, 
a begging monk is preaching from a stone post, 
with the voice of a Stentor, threatening perdition 
to all who neglect to give him alms; further on, 
a decrepit old woman is screaming out a hymn as 
a penance, whilst her voice is drowned in that of a 
quack doctor recommending his wares. Jugglers 
play their tricks—gamblers shout out the number 
of the game they are a liga csr are stuffing 
mattresses, cleaning vegetables, plucking poultry, 
and scouring pans, all in the open way. Some 
people are roasting before large fires, some are boil- 
ing and frying, some are buying, some are selling, 
some are fighting, some are kissing children— 
these, in the public eye, are openly whipped, and 
combed, and dressed, and everything but washed. 
Close to a hissing frying-pan of dainty fresh ancho- 
vies, a man is reading aloud, with all the vivacity 
and gestures of an actor, the verses of Ariosto ; and 
a dirty-looking monk whiningly implores the passers- 
by to bestow a gran to purchase masses for the 
souls of the wretehes in hell fire.” 

In the famous market-place, rendered for 
ever memorable by Massaniello’s insurrec- 
tion, we have tnuch of this scene reproduced, 
with, perhaps, a little greater variety in the 
costume ; for here all classes and localities 
are represented, when the Mercato is full. 
It is a step from hence to the Villa Reale, 
which perhaps merits the author’s panegyric 
of being the most beautiful promenade in the 
world. As we have seen the people of the 
middle and lower ranks streaming through 
the Toledo, we may here witness the gay 

therings of the higher orders, including 

yalty itself. The Villa Reale consists of 
five long avenues of acacias and evergreen 
oaks, extending apne, the Hs verge of the 
sea, mingled with flower-beds, and inter- 
spersed with statues and marble fountains, 
the palace residences of the Chiaja bounding 
the promenade on the land-side :— 

“ The noble buildings on one side, the marble 
statues gleaming through the leaves on the other, 
the gay equipages, even of royalty, flashing along 
in pursuit of pleasure, the military band which 
plays at stated times in the gardens, and the crowds 
of elegantly-dressed women of all nations who 
throng the walks, presenta scene from which all 
trace of misery or care is banished. * * * Ina fine 
summer’s evening there are usually more than a 
thousand equipages to be seen here, as many horse- 
men, and perhaps ten times a8 many persons on 
foot. Everywhere people are nodding, and laugh- 
ing, and exchanging salutations. Fans, ribbands, 
and shawls are fluttering on all sides; light zephyrs 
waft freshness from the rocks of Capri, and the line 
of carriages moves on unbroken for miles along the 
new road of the Mergellina, and up the hill, where 
‘we are shown the remains of the school of Virgil, 
to return by the same way after night has closed 
in. There in the summer evening the gardens of 
the Villa Reale are lighted up; and some years 
an orchestta, formed by the blind children of the 
Foundling Hospital, enchanted the ear with deli- 
cious music, All the gay society of Naples then 
assembled there; parties were formed under the 
‘trees for conversation, intrigues, and refreshments, 


whilst others floated in the moonlight over the 
tranquil sea, and the sounds of guitars and happy 
voices were heard afar off over the waves, as if an 
echo of the sounds of pleasure which murmured 
along the shore.” 

This is rather fine writing, but the general 
impression it conveys is just. The evening 
is the time for dalliance and enjoyment in 
Naples. Nothing is done, or can be done, in 
the day-time in a city where Fahrenheit is 
frequently above 100° in the shade. The 
fashionable day is wasted in sheer languor. 
The morning is one long yawn; dinner at 
noon, followed by the luxurious siesta, which 
lasts till the intense heat of the day is over ; 
then the cafés and places of entertainment 
begin to fill, and the public clamour is re- 
newed, to be continued uninterruptedly till 
long after midnight; and it is nearly sak 
before the singing, dancing, and drinking- 
houses are closed. There is no such life else- 
where on the face of the globe; singular in 
its ebb and flow, and, above all, in its utter 
and total independence of all care, respon- 
sibility, and reflection. : 

These are a people who never think, or, at 
all events, who never seem to think. Music 
is their great achievement. It is a sensuous 
pleasure and idle accomplishment, and it ad- 
mirably suits their temperament and their 
habits. The Neapolitans understand music 
practically, and are excellent judges and liberal 
patrons of the art. Their own music reflects 
faithfully their lightand passionate character:— 

‘¢The beauties of nature, the luxurious softness 
of the climate, the volatile gaiety and wild feelings 
of this southern people, all by turn find a voice in 
the works of their composers, most widely differing 
from the learned productions of German musicians, 
with whose tastes, and habits, and passions they 
ate unable to sympathize. Music is cultivated in 
countless academies, The whole people participates 
in the triumph of a composer or of a favourite 
singer. The Opera is the resort of all the best 
society in Naples. Opera-boxes replace the luxury 
of a drawing-room to the Neapolitan ladies ; in 
deed, in the theatre of San Carlos they are really 
used as reception-rooms. Visits are paid there; 
there eating, drinking, flirting, conversation, and 
card-playing go on, in a little room behind, during 
great part of the evening, and these amusements 
are only interrupted when some favourite per- 
former is on the stage, or some beautiful passage 
of the music demands attention.” 

These customs are not confined to Naples. 
They are Italian. The descriptions given of 
the domestic life of women also apply equal! 
to the whole of Southern Italy; and in all 
these passages the author has evidently drawn 
upon other sources than personal observa- 
tion or actual experience. Thus, he tells 
us, when a girl is not married at thirteen 
or fourteen, she rarely fails to have a lover; 
her thoughts become engrossed, and her 
education is therefore stopped just at the 
time when its influence is most important. 
A young wife ansenseetly enters upon a 
house ignorant of its duties, and, making no 
effort to render home comfortable or agree- 
able to her husband, soon loses her power 
over his affections. Having thus stated the 
opening of the history of married life in 

aples, our author has no difficulty in follow- 
ing it to its inevitable conclusion :— 

‘‘ Neglected and betrayed, and without principles 
to direct her course or check the fiery passions of 


ago | her nature, it can scarcely be wondered at, that a 


young creature, under such circumstances, listens 
to the advances of the first lover that pleases her 
fancy ; and the solid happiness of her life is de- 
stroyed forever. Her mind, engrossed by passion, 
| her children, if she has the misfortune to have a 











family, are neglected and left to the care of some 
wretched servant, who, the confidante of her mis. 
tress’s shame, however abandoned or dishonest sh 
may be, can neither be reproved nor dismiased. 
the household falls into disorder, and, by degrees 
as the woman thus lost advances in years, she be. 
comes callous to the stings of conscience or the 
language of reproval, and pursues her course with. 
out seruple or shame.” 


The writer is apparently under an impres. 
sion that he ine Inte gine a dieuioa ee 
some of the family secrets of Neapolitan life, 
and that he is depicting a state of society 
which has no parallel elsewhere. It is unne. 
cessary to expose a misrepresentation, or mis. 
take, which the slenderest knowledge of } 
will enable the reader to correct. Of a simi 
lar {character are the author’s accounts, en. 
livened by racy anecdotes, of the horrible 
influence exerted over women by their con. 
fessors, and of the extent of the domestic ruin 
effected by —_— in general. Reyvolti 
facts of this description are more or less com. 
mon to all Roman Catholic countries, and 
must be considered as the natural results of 
the dangerous relations in which the priest. 
hood are placed towards society. But it ix 
unphilosophical, as well as untrue, to deal with 
them as if they were peculiar to Naples. 
The general view with which this write 
favours us of the aristocracy of Naples is 
eminently calculated to destroy whatever 
interest the English people may be disposed 
to take in their redemption. If the book is 
to be believed, we must do a great deal more 
for Naples than look after the establishment 
ofa free constitution. We must correct the 
sloth, eradicate the vices, and re-educate the 
intellect of the upper classes—to say nothing 
about the lower—before they can be safely 
trusted with liberty. A hundred years would 
not suffice to accomplish this work ; for it 
seems that the Neapolitan nobility and 
gentry are not only the most debased, but 
the most ignorant, of their order throughout 
the whole civilized world. They have every- 
thing to learn. The women understand 
nothing of households, or of the ordinary 
affairs of life. Books are out of the question; 
they never read, unless it be a French novel of 
the worst kind. The labour of thinking 
would be too much for beings of this deserip- 
tion; and they accordingly abandon them- 
selves to idleness, pleasure, and the reckless 
indulgence of their passions. The roue' of the 
opera, and the Jesuit in the boudoir, 
complete the drama of domestic ruin. Into 
this vortex of destruction all the high families 
of Naples are swept. There is not a trace of 
virtue or energy left amongst them; and as 
it is certain that the monster with one head 
is less dangerous than the monster with a 
hundred, it would be a great political blunder 
to transfer the executive power, or any pot 
tion of it, from the hands of the reigning 
despot to those of this tainted nobility. But 
are the statements of the writer authentic! 
Is it true that the classes which are equiva 
lent to what we call the educated elasses are 
sunk in such a pit of degradation? The 
simple answer is No. The book, so far a 
it relates to the state of society in Naples, is 
an exaggerated misconception. The author 
is not acquainted with the habits of Italy, 
nor, we suspect, even with the language 
the country. He goes into Naples with the 
prejudices of an Englishman 
the flying gossip he can collect, which he 
swallows with the avidity of a gobe-mouche; 
looks rapidly over the surface of things, and, 
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Neapolitan life by his own insulated 
, delivers oracular judgment accord- 
‘aay, Had he been better acquainted with 

; genius and modes of the people, he would 
never have expended so much virtuous indig- 
pation upon matters which are familiar to 
everybody else ; and had he really obtained 
seeess t0 the salons of Naples, he would have 
discovered a pervading intelligence, intellec- 
taal qualities at once solid and brilliant, and 
a sirength and vigour of mind of which, at 

nt, he has evidently no conception. 

The few instances in which he speaks out 
of his actual experience belong to that class of 
seidentals which Sir John Car, in his famous 
Trish tour, elevated into essential attributes 
of nationality. On one occasion our author 
entered the house of a duke, and found him 
inhis shirt sleeves, and discovered by his con- 
versation that, although he was a man of taste 
md could write sonnets, he was so wofully 
ignorant as to suppose that Great Britain was 
erpetually covered with ice and snow. After 
ve know what to think of the attain- 
ments of Neapolitan dukes. On another oc- 
cagsion, an old washerwoman, who had been 
recommended to the author, seated herself 
weeremoniously in an arm-chair in his apart- 
ment, and after a long conversation upon in- 
diferent topics, terminated her visit by de- 
mading a present. This sort of free-and- 

begging is not confined to washerwomen. 
itlialian “lady” gave the author “delicately 
tounderstand”’ that she wanted some wine. 
Ikwas sent. The “lady” afterwards called 
tothank the author, and to borrow a couple 
offranes to enable her to make a present te 
thé servant who had carried the wine to her 
hoase! This is the crown of all the illustra- 
tive facts. But we must give one sample 
ore. The author is invited to dinner at the 
house of “‘a man of high rank.’ He arrives 
Pinctually “at twenty-three o’clock,” and, 
whis astonishment, finds the company already 
seated at table, and all the men in their shirt- 
ileeves—which leads us to suspect that it 
ust have been the house of the duke who 
thought that England was a part of the Polar 
tegions. The reader is ‘requested, for a rea- 
son which will presently appear, to observe par- 
ticularly the line we have marked in italics :— 


“Nobody stirred, and a chair was offered us 
our hostess, whilst the utmost mirth was 
@asioned by my unwillingness to lay aside my 
at. Doors and windows were all open, making 
winsupportable current of air through the room ; 
yet there we sat, fanning ourselves, and sighing 
wicomplaints against the heat, for nearly balf an 
, till servants in a splendid livery placed a 
iful dinner upon the table.” 
Of the value of such anecdotes as these, 
@ery person of common sense is capable of 
ing a sound judgment. They are clearly 
eeptional cases. To infer generals from 
particulars is the province of superficial ob- 
ftvers and shallow thinkers. e may dis- 
iiss this part of the subject by remarking, 
that it is practically impossible bor a stranger 
tounlock the secrets of asociety which carries 
% its intercourse in the presence of a system 
close and constant espionnage. If the Nea- 
itans are compelled, as we know they are, 
dobserve the strictest caution towards each 
other, by what means can a mere visitor hope 






gd such circumstances, is always inten- 
ally prepared to baffle and deceive. 
Turning to the political aspects of Nea- 


searcely transcended in the career of Ivan 
the Terrible. Here the author can hardly 
run into excess, although he sometimes adopts 
current stories which contain their own refu- 
tation. In an atmosphere of terror, all sorts 
of hobgoblin anecdotes ereep out in whispers; 
but it is easy enough, by the exercise of a 
little reflection, to diseriminate between the 
true and the false. Tho actual horrors of 
King Bomba’s rule need no addition from the 
credulity of the historian. 

As everything is said to be taxed in Eng- 
land, so everything may be said to be crushed 
under the horrors of despotism in Naples. 
The fine arts exist only on the sufferance of 
the king, who assumes the right of appro- 
priating to himself, at his own price, any 
picture which strikes his fancy at the annual 
exhibition, and of exiling for life the artist 
who presumes to remonstrate. Nor is this 
all.. Not only are the artists compelled to 
submit to this royal spoliation, but they are 
expected “to make a present to the ministers, 
to show their sense of the honour that has 
been done to them, and to secure the future 
protection of the court.” Bribery is so ex- 
tensively practised, and its influence so uni- 
versally recognised, that a Turk, who hap- 
pened to get into the meshes of Neapolitan 
court favour, might almost imagine himself at 
home! 

“In fact, nothing goes forward in Naples, in 
camp, court, or city, without a bribe to a minister, 
a confessor, a mistress, or a cook. Every man is 
to be bought, from the highest to the lowest.” 


As in Russia, noblemen are not allowed to 
travel without the permission of the king. 
Peculation pervades every department of the 
state. The hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions are nests of the most frightful abuses. 
literature is extinguished by a censorship 
which first obstructs, and then suppresses the 
publication of books; and the best authors 
are obliged to seek a freer air in Piedmont 
and France. These oppressions, penetrating 
every cranny of life, are sustained by the 
most complete army of spies extant in Europe. 
The wretches who constitute this formidable 
force, ignominious in their calling, and odious 
in their manners, are by delegation the rulers 
of Naples. The following account of them by 
no means exceeds the truth :— 

“They haunt the theatres, the coffee-houses, and 
the promenades; they insinuate themselves, in 
every disguise, into the houses of rich and poor. 
The servant who waits at your table, the artist 
who gives your children lessons, are frequently 
both spies ; spies tempt youth in its ardour to pour 
out its indignant feelings, that they may profit by 
its punishment ; they form infamous intrigues, that 
they may draw from the lips of the wife the secrets 
of her unsuspecting husband; they have tickets 
free, at all times, for every place of public amuse- 
ment ; and, under the title of nobility, penetrate 
into re-unions the most select. The connexion of 
this abominable class with the police affords its 
members immunity for numerous crimes; but in 
no way are they more dangerous, or less suspected 
by strangers, than as masters of lodging-houses, 
when, with the assistance of servants, they keep 
the closest watch upon their tenants. We had 
reason to know that in one apartment, the landlord 
of which, styling himself a Count, was in the ser- 
vice of the police; every word uttered by his 
lodgers was reported to him by his domestic, who, 
fawning and specious, might well have been mis- 
taken for one of the most honest and simple of 
human beings. Books, papers, and every object 
in the apartment, were daily examined, during the 
absence of its occupants, who found it expedient 
most carefully to conceal their manuscripts. Even 





Plitan life, we find a picture of atrocities 


lodging-houses, when connected with the police, 
are exempt from all fear of punishment.” 
The credit to be attached to the statements 
generally of a work of this description, de- 
pends partly upon internal evidence, and 
partly on the weight due to the character of 
the author. We have already indicated the 
nature of the internal evidence, which is 
certainly not favourable to the supposition. 
that the writer knows much about Na 
from direct observation; and we should be 
better able to estimate the value of his per-~ 
sonal testimony, if, instead of masking him-< 
self under a fictitious title, he had given his 
name to the public. The reader of the book 
will naturally inquire who is Lord B., who 
adds seven asterisks to his initial, apparently 
in the hope of inducing unreflecting people to 
believe that he is Lord Brougham ? We can- 
not answer the question; but we think we can 
throw a side li ant upon it. All throughout 
this notice we have spoken of the writer as 4 
man, on the authority of the title-page. 
Before we dismiss the work, however, we are 
bound to say that, with the exception of cer- 
tain portions—we refer especially to the his- 
torical sketches in the second volume, which 
seem to have been compiled by a more accus- 
tomed hand—we believe the entire publica- 
tion to be the production of a woman. We 
have been led to this conclusion by several 
circumstances. We infer that the work was 
written by.a woman, from the awkward 
care she takes in some places to conceal 
her sex, which in other places she uneon- 
sciously betrays ; as, for instance, when she 
is dining at the great house where the gentle- 
men are in their shirt-sleeves, she speaks in 
one sentence about the mirth she occasioned 
by not taking off her “coat,” and in the next, 
torgetting her disguise, she tells us how she 
sat “fanning” herself, and “ sighing” com- 
plaints against the heat. The anecdotes of the 
washerwoman, and the Italian lady, are not 
likely to have happened to a gentleman. We 
judge also of the sex of the writer from the 
fact that she is always talking about her “ car- 
riage,” and that she goes in her carriage to 
— which a man would unquestionably 
ave visited on foot. She betrays her sex, 
also, in her intimate knowledge of millinery, 
and her ignorance of classical literature, 
although she is describing scenes which recall 
its glories at every step; in the quantity of 
infinitesimal detail she scatters over her 
pages, without the power of generaliza- 
tion; in the wonder and surprise she ex- 
presses about some things with which all 
men are well acquainted; and in the fact 
that she never touches upon any of those ex- 
periences, either out-of-door or interior, 
which any man writing about Naples would 
be sure to have introduced. We do not 
know whether the carelessness with which 
the work is printed can be fairly cited as an 
additional evidence. It is, at all events, a 
grievance to the reader to find such blunders 
as Baija for Baie, and to stumble over such 
information as this, that resistance in Naples 
“is perfectless hopeless.” 








Kathie Brande; a Fireside History of a 
Quiet Life. By Holme Lee, author of 
‘Thorney Hall,’ &c. 2 vols: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

We know not whether the pleasant pastoral 
eudonyme which the authoress of * Kathie 
rande’ has compounded for herself out of 
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addiction to rural scenes, or is merely a 
figurative way of telling us that her name is 
Meadows. The more prosaic supposition 
‘appears the more plausible, for she seems a 
person little enough disposed to “ babble o’ 

en fields.” Grey is an adjective of far more 
Se ceent occurrence in her pages, and grey 
they are throughout with neutral tints and 
misty tears. Most appropriate is their pub- 
lication in autumn. We could not have 
borne to read them by the light of April 
skies, or even by the jovial glow of the 
December hearth. They should be carried to 
a lonely dell on a raw November morning, 
read among the shrivelled fern and the wrecks 
of the foxglove’s summer charms, and closed 
as the last leaf parts sorrowfully from the 
sodden tree. Though the incidents are many, 
the matter is unvaried; and the story but 
images itself when it tells us how the same 
poor invalid saw from the same window and 
the same bed, the same “ branches bent by 
winter snows, budding into deep, shadow- 
waving green, fading to autumn-brown and 
November bare.” The whole, till within 
the last few pages, is one unbroken wail 
of monotonous suffering, musical but de- 
pressing. It seems the authoress’s melan- 
choly mission to display the unsoundness of 
qualities usually reputed most amiable and 
brilliant, and extol sober and shaded unattrac- 
tiveness—to trample upon the gay flowers, 
and weave crowns from the ‘moist ivy 
and inglorious moschatel” of human nature. 
In Stephen and Isabel Brande, two charac- 
ters of every-day occurrence and most strik- 
ing truth of portraiture, we are shown how 
good nature may become folly, and high spirit 
perversity, and generosity itself the very 
subtlety of selfishness. Rathie, on the other 
hand —Kathie, the patient, nunlike being, who 
dares no more than a curbed and silent fretting 
at the inevitable chain—Kathie comes for- 
ward with her heart in her hand, and bids us 
look on while she dissects it to the minutest 
fibre. It stands the test triumphantly; fiction 
could hardly have yielded us a more stainless 
heroine, and yet we feel assured that the 
picture belongs to life. This ceaseless and 
remorseless anatomy of motive points to a 
great affinity of mind between the authoress 
and Mr. Hawthorne. To say she has equalled 
him would be extravagant laudation, but the 
praise of a near approach is neither slight 
nor undeserved. 

Would that Nathaniel Hawthorne had 
always been Holme Lee’s chief guide and 
philosopher! But we must never forget that 
the gospel of the suffering and unpretentious 
—the strength of plain minds and the beauty 
of plain faces—was first proclaimed by a 
genius more ambitious, more audacious, and 
more original still. It is no slight proof of 
Currer Bell’s overwhelming force of mind that 
she counts among her imitators not merely 
the accommodating pens always ready to 
mimic whatever sells, but writers of unques- 
tionable originality and power, who might 
and often do accomplish great things in their 
own strength. The authoress of ‘Maud, a 
City Autobiography,’ is one of these; Holme 
Lee is very often another. We do not like 
this. Why imitate what you cannot hope to 
excel P y accept the second rank in 
another's _ of composition when you 
might have the first in yourown? The more 
admirable anything is in its place, the more 
objectionable out of it. Why clash upon the 
plaintive Molian strings of *‘ Kathie Brande’ 





‘Jane Eyre?’ Instances of this fault are 
continually being given; a most admirable 
conception, for example, that of the full heart 
of Mr. Mayne disburdening itself into what 
he, little imagining how hungrily every word 
is clutched and fed upon, supposes an inat- 
tentive ear, is marred by a mannerism which 
recals the confidences of Paul Emmanuel and 
Lucy Snowe. We like the authoress far 
better when she employs a style which, if 
less eloquent, has still great merit, and is at 
all events her own. It happily unites natural 
dignity with natural fluency, sometimes 
almost scripturally simple, as when we learn 
that “on the fourth day after Stephen’s 
appearance, it being the Sabbath, my mother 
died ;” sometimes passing picturesquely into 
verse, as— 
“The sea one heave of foam and wrath, 
The sky one mass of lurid cloud.” . 

Very few writers can hope to parallel the 
beauty of the descriptive passages with 
which this book abounds; their variety is 
infinite, from the picture of the stupendous 
Minster of which few can accurately record 
their first impressions, so strangely are these 
blended of the thrill of national pride and the 
hush of devotional awe, down to that of the 
source of the woodland burn :— 

“ At last we came to a ledge of grey rock, down 
the face of which trickled little lines of moisture; 
below a tuft of alders, a gush of ice-cold water 
poured like a miniature fall, and wearing itself a 
bed amongst the stones, babbled the. secret of its 
way through the wood to all listeners. This was 
Monksburn.” 

We will quote another passage, in which 


the wild grandeur of the scene is enhanted }-A: 


by the passionate human interest with which 
it is interwoven. Mr. Mayne, the curate of 
Crofton, has gone in a boat to lend assistance 
to a shipwrecked vessel, the two rivals for his 
heart stand onthe beachawaiting his return :— 


** Tt was almost like gazing into a wall of dark- 
ness; except when the lightning revealed the foam 
churned in white ridges along the shore, and the 
dense masses of cloud that whirled across the sky. 
Once or twice, beyond the black swell, I saw a 
spark shining through the spray, which I supposed 
to be a light hung out by the brig for the guidance 
of the boat; and also the dark hull of the vessel 
lying motionless where it had struck, its mast 
broken, and the sea washing over it. 

‘* Milicent had not stirred from her crouching 
posture, when suddenly a shout ran through the 
night. ‘Saved! saved!’ was the cry. She then 
started to her feet, and rushed towards the group 
of seamen, who were drawing in a strong cable. 
I followed, trusting that in the confusion we should 
escape observation; for now several women had 
come down to the shore, and were adding at least 
their voices to the efforts of the men. Soon the 
boat with its human freight grated on the sand; 
a tall bareheaded figure leaped into the surf, and 
waded to the shore, carrying in his arms a slight 
boy, who, from his nerveiess attitude, appeared 
to be either dead or insensible. 

A flash from a lantern struck across this man’s 
face as he resigned his burthen into the hands of 
the women, and revealed to us the features of Mr. 
Mayne; he was ghastly white, and his black hair 
hanging wet over his brow made him scarcely re- 
cognizable. His lips were close set, and he did 
not speak a syllable as he returned through the 
surf to the boat. Several persons had been set on 
shore; how many I saw not, being intent on the 
proceedings of those stillin the boat: it was pushed 
off again, and disappeared in the mist and dark- 
ness. There were still five individuals on the 
wreck, some one cried. The next quarter of an 
hour was one of voiceless agony: Milicent hung 
like a dead weight on my arm ; the fury of the storm 
seemed to be redoubled. It was all we could do to 


with gusts from the agitated rhetoric of! maintain our footing against the wind. -We had 


approached the water, and the foam curled over 
our feet while we were drenched with the flyin 
spray and the rain; ever and anon the lightni 
gleamed athwart the sky, and showed us the anxious 
waiting group on shore, and the dark heaving seq 
beyond.” 

It is superfluous to enter into a detail of 
the plot of ‘Kathie Brande,’ which bears a 
strong family likeness to those of the writer's 
preceding fictions, and is, like them, spread 
over a long series of years. It is the sto 
of a life’s silent martyrdom, rewarded with a 
crown of happiness at last. The principal 
characters, besides those already indicated, 
are a savage grandmother, so much of a 
gorgon that we are happy to think her a 
little of a chimera as well; a generous 
though somewhat frivolous aunt, and a truly 
angelic mother, pardonably indulgent to 3 
winning though worthless son. There ig 
also a vigorous sketch of a popular authoress, 
whose frank dashing ways and unaffected 
scorn of affectation make her by much the 
pleasantest personage in the story. Plea, 
santness is indeed by no means a distinguish. 
ing characteristic of this book ; yet it would 
probably have interested us less, had it 
amused us more. 








Lettres Inédites de Voltaire. Recueillis par 
M. de Cayrol, et Annotées par M. Alphonse 
Frangois, précédées d’une Preface de M. 
Saint-Mare Girardin. Paris: Didier et Cie, 

Next to conversation, the best index of a 

imnan’s porate character is his correspondence. 

+-And whe is not intensely curious to obtain an 
additional glimpse of the interior organization 
of that mocking spirit who represents the 
great insurrection against authority which 
overthrew the thrones and creeds of Europe 
in the eighteenth century? It was, there- 
fore, with deep interest that we took up the 
two volumes of Voltaire’s letters which now 
for the first time are given to the world; 
and if the perusal of them has not added 
much to our stock of positive information, it 
has at least contributed to fill up many of the 
details in our ideal of the philosopher of 

Ferney. 

The correspondence before us extends over 

a period of sixty years, and terminates in 1778, 

two days before Voltaire’s death. Many of 

the letters are of trifling importance; some 
throw a new light upon the politics of the 
times; but almost all possess that elegance, 
vivacity, and verbal wit, which was more or 
less characteristic of the whole French nation 
before the Revolution, and was possessed in 
an eminent degree by Voltaire. The effect of 
the whole is rather to raise the writer in our 
estimation. These short and comparatively 
unpremeditated effusions of his mind display 
to advantage his great practical sagacity, his 
extraordinary industry and versatility, his 
general placability, his abhorrence of oppres- 
sion, his capacity for enjoying simple plea- 
sures, and his never-failing good nature. We 

erceive, indeed, thatthese qualities arealloyed 

y excessive vanity, aa cowardice, and a 
certain epicurean heartlessness; and his 
letters, like everything he ever wrote, are 
stained by that unhappy blot of scepticism 
and irreverence which Chocks all well-con- 
stituted minds. But, with all his faults, 

Voltaire was a man who could inspire lasting 

attachments ; and now, though we know him 

only in his correspondence, we cannot but 
like him even when we least approve his sen" 
timents. 
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- The early letters of this collection are occu- 
pied chiefly in discussions relating to the 
*Henriade.’ Even at this period of his life, 
when he was not more than twenty-five, we 
fnd him complaining of the delicacy of his 
health with characteristic malice. ‘I have 
renounced,” he says, “the enjoyment of health, 
as La Motte has the making of good verses.” 
And yet the multiplicity of his labours and 
anxieties was such as would exhaust many a 
man in robust health. In his next letter he 
says, “ I have a law-suit, an epic poem, a 
tragedy, and a comedy on my hands. If I 
have health I will bear all these burdens gaily. 
If not, let all go to the d—1. Good night.” 

But these ah were light compared with 
those which were destined afterwards to agi- 
tate that— 

“ Fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’erinformed the tenement of clay.” 
Voltaire was too sagacious not to perceive 
that literature is but a broken staff to lean 
upon. As he observed, “ In France every 
man must be the hammer or the anvil ;” and 
we soon perceive in these letters that, whoever 
might be the anvil, he was determined to be 
the hammer, and to work out for himself a life 
of ease and independence. We find him en- 
gaged, therefore, in financial speculations, ob- 
taining a — for a public company, and 
iving the bankers and capitalists with whom 
is associated to understand that it is he who, 
in the midst of his comedies, tragedies, and 
epics, is to direct the business. “ Tell these 
gentlemen,” he writes, “ that the loss will be 
theirs, that it is to me that the patent is pro- 
mised, and that when once I shall have obtaingd 
it, I shall choose the company as I please.” 
The bill-brokers must have been somewhat 
surprised to find a man of letters so well able 
to discern and assert his rights. But Voltaire 
was not merely a man of letters. Like Scott, 
he disliked a town life. His delicate health 
may have taught him instinctively to seek the 
purer airof the country; but his love of nature, 
and his sympathy with persons in a humble 
here of life, which perhaps arose in some 
gree from the vanity of wishing to be looked 
uptoasa “grand seigneur,” is one of the most 
sag traits in his character, though it soon 
ve him from Paris. He never enjoyed the 
great world of the salons. 

“Would you believe it,’’ he writes from Ver- 
sailles to Madame de Berniéres, ‘‘I was in the 
great world when I lived in your house, and at 

ersailles I am in retirement. I have seen no one 
since I have been here. I had business to transact 
with some commissioners, would- be ministers ; but 
Thad recourse to writing to avoid the trouble of 
Speaking to them. * * * I had rather be a 
hermit in your house than at Versailles.” 

We next find him immersed in the country, 
and in the intellectual pursuit of breeding 
horses, at the chateau of Cirey, the residence of 
his friend, Madame la Marquise Du Chitelet. 
Among the most interesting of the letters, 
to English readers at least, are those ad- 
ireesed to Sir Everard Falkener, our minister 
at Constantinople, who had formerly received 
the philosopher at his house at Wandsworth. 
The effect of the French sentiment clothed 
in his imperfect English, and the description 
of that “great man,” the Marquise Du 


Chitelet, are very grotesque. 


“Dear sir,—I take the liberty to send you my 
old follies, having no new things to present you 
I am now at Bruxelles with the same lady, 


Madame Du Chitelet, who hindered me some 


from paying you a visit at Constanti- 


Years ago 
‘Rople, and whom I shall live with in all probability 





the greatest part of my life, since for these ten 
years I have not departed from her. She is now 
at the trouble of a d——d suit in law, that she 
pursues at Bruxelles. We have abandoned the 
most agreeable retirement in the country to bawl 
here in the grotto of the Flemish chicane. * * * 
T hope I shall return to Paris with Madame Du 
Chatelet in two years’ time. If about that season 
you return to dear England by the way of Paris, 
I hope I shall have the pleasure to see your dear 
Excellency at her house, which is without doubt 
one of the finest at Paris, and situated in a position 
worthy of Constantinople; for it looks upon the 
river, and a long tract of land, interspersed with 
pretty houses, is to be seen from every window. 
Upon my word, I would, with all that, prefer the 
vista of the sea of Marmora before that of the 
Seine, and I would pass some months with you at 
Constantinople, if I could live without that lady, 
whom I look upon as a great man, and as a most 
solid and respectable friend. She understands 
Newton, she despises superstition, and, in short, 
she makes me happy.” 


In another letter to Sir Everard, he calls 
his “solid friend” a ‘she philosopher,” and 
proceeds :— 

“*You acquaint me you are a husband and a 
father, and I hope you are a happy one. It be- 
hoves a secretary to a great General (the Duke of 
Cumberland) to marry a great officer’s daughter ; 
and really I am transported with joy to see the 
blood of Marlborough mixed with that of my 
dearest Falkener. I do present your lady with my 
most humble respects, and I kiss your child. * * * 
The King of Prussia would once have given me 
one thousand pounds sterling per annum to live at 
his Court; and I did not accept of the bargain, 
because the Court of a king is not comparable to 
the house of a friend. I have lived these twenty 


‘years since with the same friends, and you know 
| what power friendship gets over a tender soul, an 


over a philosophical one.” ; 


Frederick, however, at length prevailed; 
and Voltaire describes in a letter to the same 
friend his situation at his royal patron’s court: 


‘*T live with a powerful king, who is no king at 
all to the few men he converses with; I enjoy 
all my time, read; scribble, and cultivate my mind. 
I live free near a king, and am paid for being 
happy. We have in our royal and philosophical 
retreat some foreigners, learned and witty, who 
are very good company. Our days are quiet and 
our conversation cheerful. 

‘“*T think there is no such a court in the world ; 
for it is no court at all, except some days, in the 
winter, dedicated to pageantry and to princely 
vanity; but in those days of turbulent magnificence 
I lock myself up carefully at home.” 


In one of his letters to Falkener, which 
are all written in English, Voltaire says he 
loves to open his heart to his old friend ; 
and whether it be that he was not —T 
master of the language to — in Englis 
the tone of malice which pervades his French 
letters, or that he thinks a homely and natural 
styleis most suitable to the national character 
of his friend, these letters appear to us to 

resent Voltaire in a more amiable and sterling 
fight than any in the book. Our next extract 
is in a very different style. It is a fragment 
addressed to the “Salomon du Nord,” and 
shows the terms on which the two “ philo- 
sophers” stood to each other :— 

‘‘This young man (whom Voltaire is recom- 
mending) was known to his late Majesty ; he is 
absolutely determined to go and serve in your 
armies ; he reckons on starting to-morrow. He 
has asked me for a letter to your Majesty. It was 
in vain I told him that I did not take such liber- 
ties; he replied to me, that I must write,—this 
man is so determined with me, that I cannot be so 
with him; I think he would beat me if I did not 
give him the letter. I therefore warn your Majesty, 








that I shall be so bold, partly from fear, and partly 
from a desire to serve your Majesty. 

‘Young French officers are coming here every 
day; they are asked what they want ;—they say 
that they want to get employment in Prussia. 
There are, to my knowledge, at this time, four of 
them. One is the son of the Governor of Bergues- 
Saint- Vinox, whose name is De Palme; another is 
the Gargon-Major of the regiment of Luxembourg, 
whose name is Champfiour ; another is the issue of 
a President ; another, a Bishop’s bastard. One 
has run away with a girl; another has run away 
alone ; the next has married a tailor’s daughter; a 
fourth wants to be an actor, while he is waiting to 
get a regiment. This French youth is a droll 
thing ; they are the puppets of Europe. 

“TI have heard some news which charms me. 
Your Majesty has recalled the poor Anabaptists, 
who had been exiled I scarcely know for what.” 


This delightful intimacy was not very last- 
ing. The cause of the rupture between the 
philosophical friends is stated by Voltaire 
m a letter to Falkener: —‘‘ His Majesty 
one day, according to his good will and plea- 
sure, ordered at his breakfast that his hang- 
man should burn a little banter I had wrote 
upon the noble discoveries of Maupertuis.” 
And then “my good friend, the King of 
Prussia,” receives no quarter :— 

**Tt must be allowed,” writes Voltaire to M. 
d’Argental, ‘‘ that it is a pity that a king who is 
so philosophical, so learned, and such a good 
general, should be a perfidious friend, an ungrateful 
heart, an unkind relation, a bad master, a detestable 
neighbour, an unfaithful ally, a man born to be the 
scourge of the human race, who writes upon morality 
in a spirit of deceit, and who acts from the impulse 
of a gangrened heart. I have at least taught him 
to writes” ‘ 

However, as he says, amantium ire—the 
friends were soon tolerably reconciled; and 
Voltaire writes, in 1759, to the Councillor 
Tronchin, “‘ Acknowledge that the devil is in 
the King of Prussia, to send me two hundred 
verses of his making, at the moment that he 
is about to march 200,000 men.” 

Some of the most curious of these resus- 
citated letters are those written by Voltaire to 
M. Troudin, as mediator between the French 
government and the abominable lansquenet de 
—_ as he calls his royal friend. Voltaire 

ad the sagacity to perceive that it was much 
more important to preserve the balance of 
power in Europe than to blot Prussia out of 
the map; this te knew would be only to give 
an undue preponderance to Austria. He 
laboured, therefore, to obtain for the defeated 

hilosopher moderate terms of pacification ; 
ut the latter soon changed defeat into tri- 
umph, and stood in need of no further advocate 
but his sword. 

It is pleasing to find, that years after these 

uarrels, a member of Frederick’s family, the 
Deckers of Wirtemberg, retained the most 
lively affection for the old philosopher of 
Ferney. The Councillor Tronchin then de- 
scribes a scene which took place at the 
“ Delices,” in 1773 :— 

‘Voltaire did not arrive at the ‘ Delices’ till 
after dinner. The Duchess was just about to start 
for Paris; her carriages were ready, and whilst my 
wife was conversing with Voltaire, the Duchess, 
taking me by the arm, said to me, ‘Come, I will 
not say good-bye to the good old man.’ But Vol- 
taire soon hastened to us. She threw herself upon 
his neck, and both of them, without saying a word, 
remained in each other’s arms, melting into tears. 
It was with difficulty that I put an end to this 
moving scene, by withdrawing the Duchess, and 
making her get into her carriage. Voltaire had 
known her as a child, and she had preserved a 
great friendship for him.” 
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We have often been frightened with threats 
of a French invasion, and it appears we nar- 
rowly escaped it in 1745. It was to have 
been led by the Duke of Richelieu, to whom 
Voltaire writes in October :— 

‘*T have not dared to trouble my hero ; he must 
be sung, not importuned. If he goes, laurels await 
him ; if he remains, pleasures. He is in either case 
sure of having English or French ladies at his ser- 
vice; and whateyer happens, he will have the 
honour of having planned the most glorious expe- 
dition in the world, and one which was assuredly 
against wind and tide. 

**Preserve, my Lord Duke, a life which is so 
illustrious and so dear. I will either await your 
arrival in a short time, or I will go to present you 
my homage at London. I shall see you making a 
king, and rendering your own the arbiter of 
Europe. All this would have been done if you 
would have set out on the 25th.” 


These pans were premature. The battle 
of Culloden decided the question before the 
French could arrive, and Voltaire was obliged 
to assume his pen, to defend, in a state paper, 
the part which the French government had 
taken in the struggle. 

Meantime Voltaire was engaged in schemes 
of active benevolence, while he ceased not to 
endeavour to rob mankind of the faith which 
is the only sure ground of virtue and happi- 
ness. Ina letter to M. de Chenevieres, ‘ 
deseribes what he has done for Ferney, the 
seigneurie which he had purchased :— 

*T have cleared large tracts of land; I have 
built houses for the labourers; I have placed 
abundance where there was misery; I have built 
churehes; my clergy, all the gentlemen of my 
neighbourhood give no evil report.of me ; and when 
the Fiérons and Pompignans want. to injure me, 
they will not be able.” 


o eg a little colony oF yeni 
makers upon his property, whose skill soon 
made Te selabtliedooe 

‘“*T have succeeded,” he writes to the Duke of 
Richelieu, ‘‘in making a very pretty little town 
out of a wretched village, and in establishing a 
commerce which extends to America, Africa, and 
Asia.” 

It will be observed that Voltaire here enu- 
merates among his good deeds the building of 
churches. This may seem inconsistent with 
the tenor of his life and writings; but there are 
many indications in these letters of his exces- 
sive fear of provoking the party of religion and 
order. His anti-Christian writings were pub- 
lished under false names, and unhesitatingly 
disavowed. The incumbent of his parish on 
one occasion remonstrated about somé scandal ; 
Voltaire immediately wrote to profess his re- 
spect for religion; and, soon ater, having an 
attack of fever, sent for this clergyman to 
administer the any wg to hape-she ie 
arming persecution by his submission to the 
mstaet precepts of the church. 

Throughout these letters are scattered 
various indications of political sagacity which 
enabled him to anticipate many of those 
enlightened measures which have since been 
more or less generally adopted. In aletter to 
the Councillor Tronchin, he proposes the ge- 
neral adoption of the principle which was 
lately put forward by the American Minister 
in answer to our demand for the abolition of 
privateering :— 

** Why,” he asks, “ do commercial nations make 
war upon one another? They both lose. It is a 
shame that mercantile men of all countries have 
never been able to establish a neutrality between 
one another, as was formerly done by the Han- 
seatictowns. Kings ought to be left to fight with 
heir great d—Is of soldiers, and the rest of the 





world might then determine to be guided by 
reason.” 

Rowland Hill is, perhaps, little aware that 
his grand principle of Post-office reform was 
in a measure anticipated by Voltaire :— 

‘‘T have always wondered that the authorities 
of the Post Office did not impose a moderate 
postage on large packets ; it seems to me, that by 
diminishing the price they would obtain a larger 
revenue,” 

He fully appreciated, if indeed he did not 
himself suggest, the measures for free trade 
in corn, introduced by Turgot, to whom he 
writes :-— 

“ Allow me to present to you my true son-in- 
law, M. Dupuits, the husband of the sole heiress 
of the great Corneille, lieutenant-colonel by profes- 
sion, philosopher in reason, and the gentleman of 
the detestable country of Gex, who is most per- 
suaded by facts of the benefit which you have 


conferred on the State by setting the trade in corn 
free.” 


The false principle of restricting knowledge 
comes under the lash of his delicate irony :— 


‘* With regard to the tax which they are im- 
posing upon paper, it will make books dearer. 
There are too many of them. It was formerly 
thought necessary to encourage printing, and now 
they wish to restrain it. Reading is the food of 
the soul; but I see that the ministry is afraid that 
we should have an indigestion.” 

Voltaire had no exalted idea of the merits 
of our allies, the Turks :— 


‘*IT do not despair of seeing her (Catherine of 
Russia) at Constantinople by next spring. The 
news that Mustapha has lost Egypt is confirmed : 
it is a good thing that a people who are the enemy 
of the arts should be at last driven from Burope,” 

Again :— 

‘My Cataw (Catherine) is certainly triumphant. 
If Joseph had wished, or, rather, if he had had 
the money, there would have been no more Turks 
in Europe. ‘ The country of Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Anacreon would befree. The people of Paris,” 
he adds, ‘is, has always been, and ever will be, 
mad.” 

Voltaire is not so sagacious ‘in his criticisms 
as in his political speculations. Few, even in 
Franee, will endorse the following judgment 
on Shakspeare :— 

‘*T have been employed,” he writes to Capa- 
relli, ‘‘in a commentary on Corneille. I have 
added to it a translation, in blank verse, of the 
tragedy of Shakspeare, entitled The Death of 
Cesar, which I have compared with the Cinna of 
Corneille, because in both pieces the subject is a 
conspiracy. Ihave translated Shakspeare verse 
for yerse. I can assure you it is the grossest piece 
of extravagance that could be read. Gilles and 
Scaramouche are much more reasonable.” 

Tt would be difficult to give the reader an 
idea of the sprightly playfulness of this 
charming correspondence by the few extracts 
for which we can find space. Writing to con- 
gratulate M. d’Argental on the elevation of 
his uncle to the Cardinalate, he begins :— 

‘* My dear guardian angel,—So your uncle has 
become a Throne—a Domination, wnus ex altissi- 
mis. La santa Chiesa é una bella cosa, per Dio. 
And you, will you always be counsellor to the 
Parliament? No; I must see you too a Domina- 
tion amongst the profane.” 


Throughout the correspondence he always 
addresses Monsieur and Madame d’Argental 
as his guardian angels, a name which gives 
occasion to the following curious antithesis :— 
** Mes anges, je suis quelquefois prét de vous 
donner a tous les diables.’ The following 
mot of Voltaire is related in a note :— 


**On the 28th of December, 1760, a y Pro- 
testant, the son of the Sieur Decoze, whe hill by 





blows from the curate of Moens and two or three 
fanatics. Justice pursued them, but Decoze, the 
father, refused. to sign the information, saying, 
‘They will kill me.’ 
plied Voltaire, ‘that will make our case all the 
clearer.’ ” 


The last note written by Voltaire is highly 
characteristic :— 

‘*The patient of the Rue de Beaume has hadall 
night, and still has, convulsions of violent cough- 
ing. He has three times vomited blood. He begs 
pardon for giving so much trouble about a corpse,” 

There is a curious resemblance between the 
last words of Voltaire, and those of a man 
different from him in every respect, except in 
his light-heartedness and urbanity. ‘The 
following is taken from Mr. Macaulay’s ac. 
count of the death of Charles II.:—“ He 
apologized to those who had stood round him 
all night for the trouble which he had caused. 
He had been, he said, a most unconscionable 
time dying; but he hopes that they would 
excuse it.” Here was the same playful, and 
even revolting, irony, assuming for the mo- 
ment the form of that exquisite politeness and 
respect for others which was habitual to both 
the men. 

This is a book which no library can be 
without. The preface by M. Saint-Mare Gi- 
rardin strikes us as being rather affected. 
The notes of M. Alphonse Frangois posses: 
the excellence of being brief and purely ex- 
planatory. 








The Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici. By | 
T. Adolphus Trollope. Chapman and Hall. 
Tre life df Catherine de’ Medici has always 
been a riddle to historians, who have been at 
a loss how to account for the union of so much 
gaiety, love of pleasure, taste in the arts, 
magnificence ait feminine gracefulness, with 
ambition, pride, treachery, want of maternal 
affection, and cruelty ‘so detestable as hers. 
Her love of literature and taste for architec- 
ture she may have inherited from her ances- 
turs. Italy would have taught her the wiles 
of that tortuous policy by which she contrived 
to preserve her influence between her rivals 
the Duchesse d’Etampes and Diana of Poi- 
tiers: but how the light-heartedness which 
usually accompanies an innocent life should 
be found by the side of an inhuman ferocity, 
and the taste for all that is best in art coexist 
with a profligacy that went the length of syste- 
‘agiienlly corrupting the morals of her children 
—these are combinations which still render 
her appearance, even in her age, a marvel and 
a portent. If, as we are disposed to think. | 
after reading Mr. Trollope’s pages, the re: 
sources of history fail in giving a satisfactory 
answer to the problem, the investigation fur- 
nishes at least an agreeable story. The con- 
temporary events are grand and exciting: 
the Medici family passes through every phase| 
of good and evil fortune. Then we are intro-). 
duced, also, to some passages of the private . 
life and manners of the young Duchessina’s 
companions ; and finally the tale concludes— 
novel-fashion—with a prosperous wedding. 
almost the last cheerful scene in the life ol) 
Catherine. Her future history, as Queen of| 
France, must be a record of intrigues and| 
blood, including that greatest of all atrocities, 
the night of St. Bartholomew, until her death 
at Blois in 1589, execrated as she was by 
every party whom she had betrayed in turn, 
and leaving, as she did, a state of anarchy 
from which nothing but the genius of Henry) 
IV. could extricate France. The historia’ |) 
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accordingly does well in selecting the only 
bright pee that such a career affords. 

Mr llope, it appears, had not advanced 
far in his labours when he found that a Ger- 
man writer, Herr Alfred von Reumont, was 
engaged on the same subject. It is satisfac- 
torily shown, however, that the two works 
were prepared independently. 

Catherine de’ Medici, daughter of Lorenzo, 
Duke of Urbino, granddaughter of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, and greatniece of Leo X., 
whose first cousin was afterwards Pope 
Clement VII., was born in the Palazzo 
Medici, at Florence, on the 13th April, 1519. 
Her mother, Madeleine, daughter of John de 
la Tour d'Auvergne et de Boulogne, an 
heiress of the thie seyal of France, died on 
the 28th of the same month; her father on 
the 4th of May following. Thus the tutelage 
of her earliest years fell into the hands of the 
Cardinal de’ Medici, whose unfortunate and 
miserable career as Clement VII. became 
afterwards so conspicuous. The infant, after 
having been baptized at the hospital of Santa 
Maria Nuova, was conveyed to Rome. There 
she passed the first six yeurs of her life, in 
by art: of foreign Fe go in the household 
of an intriguing cardinal, and during the pope- 
dom of Leo x a combination of pt a 
stances not favourable, at least, to the early 
inculcation and development of virtuous 
sag ag” At the age of six she was sent 

ack to Florence in the company of Ippolito 
and _Alessandro de’ Medici, her reputed 
cousins. To do her justice, her childish at- 
tachments seem to have inclined towards the 
worthier of these two, and she instinctively 
shrunk from the wretched Alessandro, whose 
reign of tyranny at Florence was afterwards 
so flagrant and intolerable. She appears to 
have passed the next two years in the same 
palace with one or both of these cousins. At 
the end of that period, the Florentine revo- 
lution broke out, and the young heiress was 
lodged for safety, in the first place, in the 
convent of Santa Lucia. Her place of refuge 
was afterwards changed by order of the 
executive government of the city, which had 
now thrown off the yoke of Clement, and 
she was conveyed to the convent of the 
Murate. This, from one of the humblest and 
most austere, had risen to be the most 
fashionable religious house in Florence, and 
much of Catherine’s future life must have 
been coloured by her experiences in this 
abode. Among the records of this convent 
are still preserved six letters, written by her 
between the years 1542 and 1588, one year 
before her death. Mr. Trollope considers 
himself to have been the first to point out the 
existence of the documents to historical 
students, in a letter to ‘The Atheneum’ of 
the 29th July, 1854. The first three contain 
only warm expressions of affection for the 
society and regard for its welfare. The 
fourth mentions the particulars of an endow- 
ment which the Queen proposes to make 
upon the convent, of land to the value of 
6000 crowns. This was afterwards carried 
into effect. In the fifth letter she announces 
a further gift of 1000 crowns, half of which 
she wishes to be spent in stocking the new 
lands with cattle, the other half in paying for 
a marble statue of herself. In the sixth 
letter she says she will cause to be sent to 
the convent not a statue, as she at first pro- 
peed, “‘pouree que cela est tropmalaize,” 

mut a portrait excellently well done to the 
life. These letters are inserted to show the 
strong interest which Catherine, even in the 
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last years of her life, took in her old place of 
residence. Yet the same princess who en- 
dowed the Murate could jest at religious 
ceremonials, and sanction the murder of 
Coligny! Catherine was warmly weleomed 
at the house of the Murate, “ principally,” as 
the journal says, “because she was a little 
creature only eight years old, of most en- 
gaging manners ;” and also from the muni- 
ficent donations of her family of old. 

It is not difficult to speculate, as Mr. Trol- 
lope has done, upon the probable nature of 
the convent education of the future queen 
from present analogies. He says :— 


“Implicit faith in the church and in the laws 
of demeanour,—a due knowledge of the catechism 
and of crochet-work,—the acquirement of an 
orthodox creed and a graceful carriage,—these 
would be! the constituent parts of the ‘ education’ 
to be had in the especially genteel convent in the 
Via Ghibellina.” 

In further illustration of convent morals 
as well as occupations, he cites a passage 
from a novel of te sixteenth century, where 
the following language is put into the mouth 
of the celebrated Isabella Orsini, the daughter 
of Duke Cosmo, who is relating to her female 
companions the manner in which she had 
passed the previous night :— 

“Tt was one of the merriest and maddest revels 
I ever enjoyed! I had agreed to the pious plans 
of our cousin Giulio, and the Prince of Piombino, 
and some other friends, who had made up their 
minds that they had all of them aunts to visit at 
the Murate. The good nuns were certainly a little 
scared at first by such an unexpected inroad at 
such an hour. Their visitors arrived too, as may 
be guessed, by any way you please, except the 
door. But I will say to the credit of Elena Fres- 
cobaldi, Cecilia de’ Bardi, and Vittoria Dino, with 
some other five or six, that the girls made up for 
the nonsense and scruples of some of the old ladies, 
by the hearty reception they gave us. For a good 
hour or more we kept up the gamé there at a 
pretty considerable pace.” 


The following story also is told of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent in the chronicle previously 
cited :— 

‘* Lorenzo, while yet a young man, was supping 
with some friends, when the conversation happened 
to fall on the holiness of the life led by the sister- 
hood of the Murate, of which he had a high 
opinion. His companions, however, differed from 
him, and asserted that conventual austerities were 
all mere pretence, and that the nuns lived in com- 
fort and luxury. It thereupon was determined by 
the disputants to settle the question at once by a 
personal examination of the matter. The young 
men sallied forth, and proceeded at once to the 
monastery. Lorenzo and one of the scoffers scaled 
the wall, and found their way into the dormitory. 
There they saw each nun lying on her bed of 
straw, in the habit of the order, and ‘ accommodata 
modistissimamente come era conveniente.’ And 
by the bolster of each sleeping virgin they saw 
sitting a guardian angel, who watched each his 
own charge with affectionate looks. But, as the 
evil one will sow his tares in every field, however 
carefully cultivated, it came to pass that the in- 
truding visitors observed one bed, at which the 
guardian angel sat, not at the head, but at the 
foot, and looked at the sleeping nun with angry 
and afflicted eyes. ‘Lorenzo and his friend noted 
all these things well, and much to their edification ; 
and the next day he went to the convent, had an 
interview with the abbess, and told her all the 
circumstances as they had occurred. The record 
makes no mention of that worthy lady having ex- 
pressed either indignation or astonishment at such 
nocturnal prowling of the wolves within her sheep- 
fold. She simply requested, that the bed at which 
the guardian angel had been seen sitting at the 





foot instead of at the head might be pointed out to 





her; and when this had been done, she imme- 
diately informed her visitors that the nun who; 
slept there had been rebellious to her authority the 
day before, and had gone to bed without making{ 
due submission. So the case was made perf $ 
clear, tv the great edification and instruction of all) 
eg especially of the contumacious nun who} 

been seen under such disgraceful eircum-| 
stances.” b 

This strange story needs no comment. — 
cool and easy resolution by which Lorenzol 
and his friend proceed to “ settle the question 
by a personal examination,” and as quite an 
ordinary course, to “scale the wall and find! 
their way into the dormitory,” is significant 
enough. Such laxity of moral discipline,’ 
combined with the frequency of pious frauds 
and hypocritical services, not to mention the} 
manufacture of miracle-working images for 
purposes of revenue, must have unfolded) 
many a scene of profligacy and dissimulation 
: a capacity only too ready to embrace 
them. 

Afterwards, when the siege of Florence had 
commenced—in the midst of the frenzied 
passions that everywhere raged—the fact that 
a scion of the hated house was within the 
city was not forgotten. It was proposed at 
one time in the council that the. young 
duchess should be exposed upon the battle- 
ments of the city to the artillery of the be- 
siegers. A still more horrible vengeance was 
advised, but at the instigation of one man 
only. ° Within the Murate itself even party- 
feeli Boog high, and there, as everywhere 
else, there was a Florentine and a Medicean 
faction. The liberals outside wished to re- 
move Catherine from so treasonable a society. 
The nuns in alarm passed a night in prayer:— 


“Catherine herself, now just eleven years and 
three months old, seems to have been already 
capable of showing a sufficiently strong will and 
promptitude of action upon the occasion. For 
while the sisterhood were thus employing the mid- 
night hours, they were surprised by the sudden 
apparition of the ‘ Duchessina’ among them, in the 
dress of their order, and with all hér hair cut off, 
according to monastic rule, crying out, as she 
rushed into the choir, ‘Holy Mothers! I am 
yours! Let us now see what excommunicated 
wretch will dare to drag a spouse of Christ from 
her monastery !’” 


Despite her resolution and her tears she 
was removed back again to the sisterhood of 
Santa Lucia. She was kindly conducted 
through the streets by Messer Silvestro Aldo- 
brandini, who calmed her fears and promised 
ber his protection. It is pleasant to know 
that his sentence of death was afterwards 
commuted to that of exile by the intercession 
of the Duchessina. 

When Florence capitulated, and Clement 
VII. proceded to wreak all his bitter ven- 
geance upon the fallen city, Catherine left the 
convent, and in 1531 was with her relations, 
Alessandro and Ippolito, once more at 
Rome :— 

‘* Catherine,” says Mr. Trollope, “is described 
by the careful observer already so pig cited, 
(Soriano, in the ‘Relat. Venet.’] as being in thi 
her thirteenth year, small and slender, thin and 
not pretty in the face, but having the large eyes 
peculiar to the family of the Medici. The 
accuracy of this description can hardly be doubted ; 
though it is scarcely compatible with some parts 
of Brantéme’s flattering picture of Catherine’s per- 
son at a somewhat later period.” 


Various proposals were now made for the 
hand of the young heiress; but the French 
match was her i 


agen by guardian, 
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omplishing her betrothal to the Dauphin. 
he emperor, Charles V., who completely 
werreached himself in the affair, believing 
hat Francis I. would never consent, urged 
n the proposals, which, to his surprise, 
ere. accepted. Margaret, the illegitimate 
ughter of Charles, was at the same time 
e destined wife of Alessandro de’ Medici. 
e two royal brides, each about to unite 
rself, to. a man she had never seen, met at 
e villa of Cafaggiolo, near Florence :— 
‘*Margaret was attended by the Cardinal ap- 
pointed by Charles as her governor, and by a 
humerous suite of male attendants. She was, 
moreover, accompanied by twelve maids- of-honour; 
and the heiress of the Medici accordingly rode out 
}o meet her with an equal retinue. The grim old 
walls of Cafaggiolo, and the lonely Apennine 
valley around them, never saw before or since so 
y and brilliant a cavalcade. The Florentine 
dies were, as old Cambi fails not to tell us in his 
quaint way, right splendidly dressed. And as for 
he stranger bride,—‘avea detta spoxa una vesta 
Hi raso bianco, ed avea un bel vixino, ed era 
biancha, e bella:’ the said bride had a dress of 
yhite satin, and a pretty little face, and was of 
fair complexion, and good-looking.” 
With the following irresistible story, from 
jhe amusing Vasari, our extracts must 


plose :— 


















































“Messer Giorgio was engaged on this work in 
he Palazzo’ Medici, and had one morning left his 
unfinished picture on the easel, and his colours by 
its side, while he went to dinner. ‘When I 
came back,’ says he, ‘there I found my picture 
vith its face painted by my sitter herself the colour 
of a blackamoor's, to such purpose, that it looked 
for all the world like the devil himself. And if I 
had not run off dowr the stairs as fast as my legs 
}would carry me, judging by the beginuing they 
Whad made they would have served the painter as 
hey had served the picture.’ 

“The ‘they’ used thus, although the narrator 
has not previously alluded to. anybody but the 
espiegle Duchessina herself, seems to make it very 
probable that Margaret shared in this escapade. It 
must have happened very nearly at the time she 
was in Florence; and it is far more likely that 
Hsuch a ‘lark’ should have been perpetrated by the 
two frolicsome girls together than by Catherine 
}alone.” 
| Asketch of the Flerentine festivities leads 
the reader to the voyage of Catherine to Mar- 
seilles, where she was married to the Dauphin 
(afterwards Henry II. of France), on the 28th 
of October, 1533, in her fifteenth year. Thus 
terminate the “early days” of the young 
princess. 

Mr. Trollope thus deduces the after horrors 
| of Catherine’s life as results necessarily flow- 
ing from her orphaned childhood, her early 
home in Rome, the society of her cousins, the 
training of the “Murate,’ the terrors and vary- 
ing fortunes. of the siege of Florence, her 
family blood, and the Italian maxims of go- 
vernment of that day. ‘he philosophy of 
the whole question, together with the forcible 
remarks on persecution in general, appended 
by the author, we must leave to the reader. 

The above historical sketch, it must be ob- 
served, gives a very imperfect idea of the ex- 
tent of this volume, which is a resumé of the 
history of the Medici family during fifteen 
years, and this is, in fact, the history of Flo- 
rence and of Italy for that period. The 
author has studied, besides Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini, historians less commonly known 
—as Nardi, de Nerli, Varchi, Segni, Pitti 
Ammirato, and Cambi; and his compilation 
is the work of an amused, and therefore an 
amusing, narrator. The style, if it does not 











































































































of that of a practised writer, is always lively 
and ‘cheerful. Many of the disquisitions, 
however, are far below the level of. history, 
both in reach of thought and dignity of lan- 
guage. This peculiarity gives a light and 
cursory air to the narrative, which the author 
perhaps has wished to convey. 

We learn, from the notes, that a collected 
edition of all the letters of Catherine de’ Me- 
dici is in progress under the direction of the 
French government,—a work that may possi- 
bly throw fresh illumination upon the gloomy 
annals of her disastrous reign. 





Flora of New Zealand. By Joseph Dalton 
Hooker, M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. Reeve. 
Tux first botanist who visited New Zealand 
was Dr. Solander, the companion of Sir 
Joseph Banks, in Captain Cook’s voyage of 
discovery in 1769. During five months de- 
voted to the exploration of the eastern coasts 
of the islands, at various points from the Bay 
of Islands to Otago, including the shores of 
Cook’s Straits, 360 species of plants were col- 
lected. This herbarium now forms part of the 
Banksian collection in the British Museum. 
Accompanying the plants are manuscript de- 
scriptions, illustrated: by above two hundred 
copper-plate engravings. That this work, 
left by its illustrious author ready for the 
press, should have remained unpublished, isa 
fact to be recorded with regret, both for the 
national credit and for the interests of science. 
Captain: Cook, in his second voyage in 1773, 
was accompanied by three naturalists, all 
more or less conversant with botany, the two 
Forsters, father and son, and Dr. Sparrmann, 
who joined the expedition at the Cape of Good 
Hope. About 160 species of flowering plants 
and ferns were collected, most of which were 
described by Dr. Sparrmann in his ‘ Pro- 
dromus Flore Insularum Australium.’ This 
was the first formal account of the botany of 
New Zealand, notices of only a few plants 
having been contributed by Banks and So- 
lander to various works. The descriptions of 
Dr. Sparrmann are for the most part brief and 
unsatisfactory, and this, along with the smaller 
number of species collected, increases the re- 
gret at the non-publication of the more ela- 
borate and. accurate work of his predecessors 
in the field. Forster in his ‘Commentatio de 
Plantis Esculentis Insularum OceaniAustralis.’ 
gave more valuable information about many of 
the edible plants of the islands. Little was 
added to our botanical knowledge of New 
Zealand by Mr. Anderson, the naturalist of 
Cook’s third voyage. It remained for Dr. 
Menzies, the surgeon and botanist of Captain 
Vanccuver’s voyage, to discover the riches of 
the cryptogamic flora of this region. The 
mosses and lichens which he collected were 
placed in the hands of Sir William Hooker, 
who described and figured many of the 
species in the ‘ Meas Reetien. The next 
scientific visit to New Zealand was that of the 
French surveying ship, Za Coquille, in 1822, 
Captain Duperrey, having on board a young 
officer, an ardent botanist, the late Admiral 
D’Urville, who, in 1827, in command of the 
same ship, then named the Astrolabe, re- 
visited the islands, accompanied by M. Les- 
son as naturalist. The combined collections 
of these two voyages were described by 
Professor A. Richard, in his ‘Essai d’un 
Flora de la Nouvelle-Zélande.’ In 1825, Mr. 
Frazer, curator of the Botanic Garden at Syd- 
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ney, in 1826, his successor, Allan Cunningham, 


and, in 1838, Allan again, made botanical 
excursions to the Bay of Islands. Accounts of 
some of the results were published in the 
‘Prodromus Flore Nove Zelandiz,’ in 1837, 
which appeared in fragments in various botani. 
eal aa In 1843, M. Raoul, in a beau. 


tifully illustrated work, published selections 
of plantscollectedand brought by himself from 
the Bay of Islands in Banks’s Peninsula. With 
the exception of separate notices in books of 
travels, and in scientific magazines, these 
comprise all the published records of the 
botany of New Zealand down to the period 
of the Antarctic expedition under Sir James 
Ross, to which Dr. Hooker was attached as 
naturalist. Since his return, great advances 
have been made in the knowledge of the New 
Zealand Flora, chiefly through the labours of 
Dr. Lyall, the naturalist of H.M. steamer 
Acheron, which in 1847 was commissioned 
for the Government survey of the coasts. Im. 
portant collections have also been made in 
various parts of the islands, by the Rev. W. 
Colenso, Dr. Sinclair, Mr. Bidwill, Dr. Dief. 
fenbach, and many other zealous botanists. 
The results of their labours, and, in most 
cases complete sets of their plants, have 
been communicated to Dr. Hooker, who, 
by careful study of the most recent as well as 
the early collections, and from his own obser- 
vations, has been enabled to prepare the 
present ‘Flora Nove Zelandie,’ comprising 
1900 species. Dr. Hooker mentions that he 
possesses about 100 more of minute crypto- 
gamic plants in too imperfect a state for 
satisfactory examination. In 1846, M. Raoul 
enumerated only 960 species, and, in 1838, 
Mr. Cunningham gave 640, in both cases 
subject to considerable reduction for natural- 
ized and erroneous species. The, great 
increase is chiefly, as might be expegied, in 
the ——— flora. In‘the early collec- 
tions the numbers of the flowering plants 
exceeded those of the flowerless; in M. 
Raoul’s list they are nearly equal; in Dr. 
Hooker's ‘ Flora’ the proportions are reversed, 
the cryptogamic being buat three to two of 
the phenogamic. Comparing the ascertained 
flora with. that of other more thoroughly 
explored countries, Dr. Hooker estimates the 
probable number of native plants of all classes 
at 4000, of which about 1000 may be flower- 
ing plants.. Tasmania, which has been but 
imperfectly examined, contains upwards of 
1000 phenogamic plants in an area of one- 
third of the extent, and Great Britain, the 
area of which is nearly equal to that of New 
Zealand, has at least 1400 phenogamic 
species. The causes of this, as well as of 
various remarkable characteristics of the 
New Zealand flora, will appear from a con- 
sideration of the geographical position and 
the physical features of the country. 

The islands forming the group called New 
Zealand are three in number—the North, the 
Middle, and the South, or Stewart’s Island ; 
the latter of small extent, and comparatively 
barren. ‘The whole group is about 900 miles 
in length, lying between 34° and 38° south 
latitude. From the most westerly point, 
which js near the southern extremity of the 
Middle Island, to the most easterly, in North 
Island near the Bay of Plenty, a space is in- 
cluded of nearly thirteen degrees, from 166° 
to 179° of longitude east of Greenwich. In 
superficial area the islands are estimated to 
contain 78,300,480 acres, of which 1,000,000 
are in Stewart’s Island, 46,126,080 in the 
Middle Island, and 31,174,400 acres in the 





in 1833, Allan’s brother, Richard Cunningham, 


North Island. The central and largest island 
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js intersected by a lofty range of mountains 
fom N.E to S.W. Perpetual snow rests on 
the highest peaks, and in winter the whole 
range 13 covered. West of the mountains 
the ground is rugged and valueless, so that, 
with the exception of Nelson settlement, on 
the north, only the eastern part of the island 
js occupied by European colonies. Between 
the mountains and the sea is a sloping coun- 
try, varying in breadth from fifty to sixty 
miles, and intersected by numerous rivers, 
running with rapid course generally due east 
tothe sea. The mountains of the Northern 
Island are less continuous, and, with a few 
exceptions, far less lofty. The whole region 
is voleanic, and, geologically, of comparatively 
recent origin. One volcano, Tongariro, near 
the centre of the North Island, is still in active 
operation, near which is Lake Taufo and other 
lakes, the water of which is naturally tepid. 

The climate of New Zealand is less sultr 
in summer than that of corresponding lati- 
tudes in Australia, and the winter less incle- 
ment, as might be expected from the insular 
position. The range of temperature is not 

eat in any particuiar locality. nor is the 
fifference of climate in the extreme north and 
south so great as between that of the northern 
districts of Scotland and the southern counties 
of England. Mr. Fitton, the most recent 
writer on the colony, describes the climate as 
resembling that which Great Britain would 
enjoy if its centre lay 1200 miles to the west 
of Cape Finisterre. High table lands, deep 
mountain ravines, a generally moist atmo- 
sphere, and a large range of sea coast, are 
points in the physical geography and climat- 
ology of the islands, to be also noted in con- 
nexion with its botanical statistics. 

The flora of any country, however, is deter- 
mined byeother circumstances besides those 
of its physical geography and its climate. 
Insular floras especially present features not 
readily explicable by the ordinary laws of the 
geographical distribution of plants. In New 
Zealand more than two-thirds of the whole 
phenogamic flora, 26 genera and 507 species, 
are, as far as is known, endemic or peculiar 
to the islands. Of the Conifere there are 
12 species, all of which are endemic. Thirty- 
three out of forty of the Scrophularinea, and 
an enormous proportion of the Composite are 
also peculiar to this flora. Of the remaining 
third of the New Zealand flora, 193 species, 
or nearly one-fourth of the whole, are Austra- 
lian ; 89 species, or nearly one-eighth of the 
whole, are South American; 77, or nearly 
one-tenth, are common to both these regions; 
60, or nearly one-twelfth, are European ; and 
50, or nearly one sixteenth of the whole, are 
common to New Zealand and the Antarctic 
region, including Fuegia, the Falklands, and 
other islands south and east of them. The 
examination of the details of these compara- 
tive floras suggests many remarkable pro- 
blems. Assuming the original difference 
and permanent distinctness of species, as is 
done by the most philosophical botanists, 
. questions arise as to their origin, and their 
localization in their present habitats. Were 
the original species of the New Zealand flora 
created in situ, or have they travelled from 
some centre of vegetation? Those that are 
identical with the plants of other regions, 
did they reach these islands by aerial or 
Oceanic transit, or have they survived the 
geological convulsions which produced the 
present configuration of land and ocean 
in the southern hemisphere? These and 
Many other interesting problems are dis- 





cussed with much ingenuity and learning by 
Dr. Hooker, in his Introductory Kemarks 
on the New Zealand flora. One point on 
which he dwells we cannot pass without ex- 
pression of approbation—the extent to which 
variation of species is affected by physical 
conditions. The length to which the multi- 
plication of species has been carried is 
the bane of scientific botany, and we only 
wish that Dr. Hooker had strengthened his 
practical protest against this abuse by a still 
greater generalization of varieties and con- 
densation of synonyms. Evenin our English 
flora botanists have had a hard siruggle to 
keep the number ofallied species within 
reasonable bounds, and the difficulty is in- 
creased in regard to the plants of remote 
countries, where modifications of form and 
habit are too often exalted into specific cha- 
racters. Dr. Hooker’s remarks on this whole 
subject evince as philosophical a spirit as the 
details of his descriptive flora attest rare 
botanical knowledge and laborious industry. 

The number of natural orders in the New 
Zealand Flora is large in proportion to the 
genera, being as 92 to 282, or about one to 
three, while the genera are to the species as 
282 to 730, each genus having on the average 
only two and a half species. Each natural 
order does not therefore include more than 
eight species. In Tasmania the average is 
eleven to each order, and in the British flora 
fourteen. From this comparative multiplicity 
of natural orders the New Zealand vegetation 
does not present any obvious and distinctive 
features, such as at once strike the eye in 
some other countries. The general botanical 
aspect of the island is thus described by Dr. 
Hooker :— 

‘‘ The traveller from whatever country, on arriving 
in New Zealand, finds himself surrounded by a 
vegetation that is almost wholly new to him ; with 
little that is at first sight striking, except the tree- 
fern and Condyline of the northern parts, and 
nothing familiar, except possibly the Mangrove, 
and as he extends his investigations into the flora, 
with the exception of Pomadearis and Septosper- 
mum, he finds few forms that remind him of other 
countries. Of the numerous pines, very few. recall 
by habit and appearance the idea attached either 
to trees of this family in the northern hemisphere, 
or to the Callitris of New Holland, or to the 
Araucarie of that country and Norfolk Island ; 
while of the families that, on examination, indicate 
the only close affinity between the New Zealand 
Flora and that of any other country (the Mytacee, 
Epacridee, and Proteacec), few resemble in gene- 
ral aspect their allies in Australia. A paucity of 
grasses, an absence of Leguminose, an abundance 
of bushes and ferns, and a want of annual plants, 
are the prevalent features in the open country, 
whilst the forests abound in Cryptogamia, and in 
phenogamic plants, with obscure green flowers, 
and very often of obscure and little-known natural 
orders.” 

Remarkable features in the New Zealand 
Flora are the almost total absence of annuals, 
and the paucity of herbaceous compared with 
arboraceous plants. Of flowering trees, in- 
cluding shrubs above twenty feet high, there 
are upwards of 113, or one-sixth of the whole 
flora, besides 156 shrubs and plants with 
woody stems. The Conifere abound, but the 
majority of the species, not being social, but 
growing intermixed with other trees, fail to 
give any character to the landscape. The 
orders most numerous in species are Compo- 
site 90, Cyperacee 66, Graminee 53, Scro- 
phularinee 40, Orchidee 39, Rubiacee 26, 
Epacridee and Umbellifere each 23 ; none of 
which predominate so as to _ marked cha- 
racter to the vegetation. It is otherwise in 





the neighbouring island of Tasmania, where 
the same orders prevail to a large extent :— 
‘‘The grasses everywhere form a prominent 
feature ; the Cyperacee, from their size, strength, 
and cutting foliage, arrest the traveller's progress 
through the forest ; Orchidee of many kinds carpet 
the ground in spring with beautiful blossoms, the 
heaths are gay with Lpanidee, herbs, trees, and 
shrubs of Composite meet the eye in every direc- 
tion; whilst the Myrtacee and Leguminose are 
characteristic both of the arboreous and shrubb 
vegetation. The difference is so marked, that 
retain the most vivid recollection of the phy- 
siognomy of the Tasmanian mountains and valleys, 
but a very indifferent one of the New Zealand 
forest, where all is, comparatively speaking, 


blended into one green mass, relieved at the Bay 
of Islands by the symmetrical crown of the tree- 
fern, the pale-green fountain of foliage of the 
poplar- like 


Danydium cupressinum, and the 
Knightia overtopping all. iy ss 

“‘ With the exception of groves of the Kaikatea 
Pine (Podocarpus dacrydioides) on the swampy 
river banks, the Pomaderris and Leptospermum on 
the open hill sides, and Dammara on their crests, 
there is little to arrest the botanist’s first glance ; 
and nothing in the massing or grouping of the 
species of any natural order renders that order an 
important element in the general landscape, or 
gives individuality to any of its parts, by flowers 
and gaiety, or by foliage and gloom.” 

Dr. Hooker’s Introductory Essay on the 
New Zealand Flora occupies forty pages of 
the first volume, the remaining three Seal 

ages of the letter-press comprising the 

henogamic Plants. The second volume con- 
tains the Cryptogamic Flora, commencing 
with the ferns, which form by far the most 
conspicuous and beautiful order of New 
Zealand plants. A hundred and seventeen 
species are enumerated, forty-two of which 
are peculiar to the islands. In the determi- 
nation of the species of mosses, Dr. Hooker 
has had the valuable co-operation of Mr. W. 
Wilson; for the Hepatice, Mr. Mitten; for 
the Fungi, the Rev. M. J. Berkeley ; for the 
Alge, Dr. Harvey ; and for the Lichens, the 
Rev. Churchill Babington. To the Latin de- 
scriptions of the genera and the species are 
appended English comments, including de- 
tails on the plants likely to be most useful or 
interesting to readers in New Zealand. Dr. 
Hooker mentions that when he was a juror 
at the time of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
he was struck with the fact that the collections 
of colonial produce, New Zealand contribu- 
tions included, were often valueless for want 
of a little botanical knowledge on the part of 
the exhibitors. Copies of this work for con- 
sultation, at accessible stations, accompanied 
by small typical museums, on the plan advo- 
eated by Professor Henslow, would prove of 
material use in diffusing botanical knowledge 
and in developing the vegetable resources of 
the colony. Whether we regard the scien- 
tific character of the work, or the splendid 
manner in which, through the liberality of 
the Government, it has been published, the 
‘Flora of New Zealand’ is a remarkable con- 
tribution to botanical literature. . No colo- 
nial flora on a scale in the least degree ap- 
proaching to it has before appeared ; noris it 
usual, even in works relating to less remote 
regions, to find an equal combination of bota- 
nical learning and popular information. 

The Flora is illustrated by coloured plates, 
130 in number, in selecting the subjects of 
which attention has been paid to the instruc- 
tion of the young student, as well as the 
satisfaction of the learned botanist. It would 
have been convenient to have had a map of 
the islands appended to the ror, 
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may meet with almost every comfort to which he | more refined pursuit of literature neglected :—‘ [ —~ 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. > rae in an English home, and may reap | have been ig 1 with Dante, and so have om 
i th ite Application to La . R. G. Latham: | the full benefit of the delightful climate with as few | my companions, but I must confess there is fre- y ‘her 
+ F.RS. Walton and Maber 7. ad 4 drawbacks as are to be expected in any fore quently a depth of thought and reasoning to which the _ 
og |, ecenajees — By T. Augustus | land. That these advantages are beginning to my mind can hardly reach—perhaps these parts peeres | 
t: ite Climate, Character, and Resources as a Winter | Widely recognised, the yearly increasing number of | will be better comprehended on reperusal. It and ( +: 
. By A. 1. Rhind, FS.A, Constable and Co. winter residents abundantly testifies. To supply | seems clear that Miiton, as well as other poets, The incr 
te r= ages — Religi By Lord B' a —— = the guidance of visitors, as a as | have borrowed ideas rome his comprehensive mind.” vse tl 
Diag lake rome Aled 4y LE ‘ to diffuse information on a subject so deeply in- | The tendency of M. De la Roquette’s performance rated 1m 
agpewon of Sa bcd cco Parte) Resdigée teresting to many home readers, Mr. Rhind has | will be to extend Franklin's fame in France, and professio 
| S : ecmmee de la Société, Par M, De la Roquette, | written a little volume on Egypt and its climate, a | to show that by his death geographical science hints . 
A ‘ 2 work which was much required, and which will | has lost one of its most distinguished ornaments, fj interest | 
re, woe Sa neo , pier Herbert. Tangman Co. be fully appreciated. Of books descriptive of the | We have to add that the Memoir is illustrated by Under 
sion of Anton Dietrich. With an Introduction by Jacob | country there is ample store, but not one occupies | admirable maps of the Arctic regions, and an and in | 
go, Chtipenan we ong ES TRS the same ground, treating specially of preg excellent portrait of Sir John Franklin. ; | Bers 
Igy the Hho mete Cenet ie Fagg 9B i * | character of the climate, and giving copious an Notwithstanding the disadvantage of having gone i. os 
Snowflakes and Sunbeams; or, the Young Fur Traders, A | practical directions how to make the most advan- | through a double translation, first into German mer 
fale of the Far North. By R. M. Hailantyne, Esq. T. | tageous use of it. Mr. Rhind commences with a| and then into English, the collection of Russian describe 
Pdemend ions, ay | ; sketch of the traveller's ordinary winter life, | popular tales is a work of remarkable interest from general 
Dr. Lataw’s Treatise on Logie in its Applica- | whether in fixed quarters at some selected spot, or | its thoroughly national character. There is a conveyl 
tion to Language may be viewed under two dis- | in the convenient habeebhas or boats on the Nile, genuine Slavonic air and manner throughout the adventu 
tinct aspects. It may be taken ae a popular expo- which are now fitted up with every comfort for the | tales, even in those the substance of which appears of Amer 
sition of formal logic, supplying a text book | residence of their occupants. Then follow details of | in various forms in the legends of other countries, 
for schools and junior pupils, corresponding to | the temperature, moisture, and other conditions of | But the majority of the stories are altogether new, 
Dr. Whately’s more extended manual for univer- | the atmosphere in their relations to health, at the | in matter as well as manner, to western Europe, pemente 
sity use. Clearness of statement, terseness of | various stations from Cairo up to the Nubian 








Anton Dietrich, the German editor, who published Great 
From Alexandria to Cairo the railway | his work at Leipsic so long ago as 1831, collected Vol. I 
now regularly runs, after which boats can be pro- | his materials in Moscow, where the tales, sold ina Masterm 
cured either to ascend to Luxor, the ancient | cheap and popular form, are the staple of the 


matter, and fitness of arrangement, aré qualities | border. 
which admirably recommend the work fer educa- 
tional use, as an introduction to technical logic, or 
the use of the syllogism, with all the formal know- 
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Thebes, or of more manageable size, to pass the | light literature of the people. No authentic infor- ® ‘John 
ledge connected with it. But Dr. Latham also | first and second cataracts into Nubia, All the | mation could be obtained as to their authorship, Elements 
seeks to make the study of logic co-ordinate with necessary or advisable preparations for such a| and the fact of the oldest persons remembering = | rs. i 
that of grammar, or even to precede it in juvenile | yoyage, with ample notices of the mode of life, and | them in their youth as ancient traditions, as well : 
education. On the relations both of logic and of | the expenses, and other details on which informa- | as their general diffusion among all classes, seem to Tas « 
grammar to knowledge and to language there are | tion is acceptable, are described with much clear- | indicate a remote origin. In style they are com- ict 
many just and striking remarks ; but we can only | ness. Then follow abstracts of meteorological | paratively modern, but this is fairly accounted for volume 
partially assent to Dr. Latham’s assertion of the | registers, including Mr. Rhind’s own observations by their only recently having been committed to pe 
relative value of the two arts, and of their compa- | made during the winter of 1855-56, at Cairo, on} writing and published from oral tradition. Jacob sigs 4 
tative facility of being understood by the young. | the Nile, and in the Desert. The proper time for | Grimm, who prefixed to the German edition a pre- for t 
Tt may be true that the terminology of logic is not | being in Egypt is from about the beginning of | fatory notice, points out similarities in several vemnen 
more difficult in itself than that of grammar, and | November to the latter part of April, and by | of the tales to legends of other lands :—‘ The co - 
that the words subject, copula, and predicate could | ascending or descending the river the most suit- | stories of the Duck with the Golden Egg, the Seven — ‘ 
be as easily understood and remembered as noun, | able temperature may be experimentally regulated. | Brothers Simeon, and the Winged Wolf, bear | et 
‘verb, and adjective, If the whole system of edu- | As it is too early to return to England when it is | marked resemblance to German tales ; and that of th S 
cation were to be now first constructed, the early | time to leave Egypt, it is usual to travel in Syria, Emelyan the Fool is precisely similiar to the story the we 
study of logic might be introduced with prospect of | or to go to Italy in April, and indeed the whole | of Peruonto in the Neapolitan ‘Pentamerone,’ al- bss 
success ; but there is this advantage in preferring | seaboard of the Mediterranean is open to the though not a copy from it, but treated in a very bi $ 
grammar for the first training in language, that its | choice of the traveller. When a second winter in | characteristic manner. The story of the Princess MT he 
correct practice, if not its formal rules, is required | Egypt is meditated, the summer may be well Magilene is evidently derived from the well-known a - 
in the. ordinary affairs and proceedings of cultivated | passed on the cool heights of the Lebanon. Of| popular tale of the ‘Fair Magelone.’ In that of | #@¢ * 
society. ‘The hours passed in the school-room | other attractions in Egypt besides the climate it | Bova we meet with the celebrated hero of romance, 
form but a small proportion of the education of | js needless to speak, and due praise is owing to | Buovo d’Antona (the French ‘Beuves de Hantone), | ™UFP 
youth, and, except in circles of pedants and peda- | Mr. Rhind, a zealous Fellow of the Society of An- | who occurs in various languages. How and when meprn 
gogues, a boy would never have his logic criticised | tiquaries, for refraining to enlarge on topics which | this story fell into the hands of a Russian fairy-tale deecri 
or corrected or improved, as his grammar inevita- | are fully treated in ordinary books of travel, as well | writer will perhaps never be ascertained, but the ooh 
bly will be, by contact with those of superior cul- | asin more formal workson Egyptian antiquities, such | manner in which he has treated it is very interesting, Nat , 
ture around him. In the days of Arbuthnot and | as Sir Gardner Wilkinson's Handbook, or Lep- | and he has made some curious additions to it: the bli 
Swift the time had already gone by for the hope | sius’s Letters from Egypt. Mr. Rhind keeps | name Bova is Buovo, Drushnevna is Drusiana,— ve Fa 
of maintaining the scholastic logic in popular lan- | to the purpose for which his book was written, | Simbalda, Simbaldo,—Polkan, Pulicano,—and the Tight 
we or for introducing it into common schools. | and its value to the invalid will be appreciated city of Anton is Antona in the original tale.” . The B 
t is useful in its own place, and for its profitable | accordingly. most interesting are those which are purely Sla- we 
study Dr. Latham’s volume will be found an ex- The antecedents of Franklin’s life, before he em- | vonic in their character, and which present pictures whicl 
cellent aid. barked on his fatal Arctic expedition, have been | of life and customs peculiar to Eastern Europe in Essa 
Egypt is at present the most popular of all the | made known to the English public by memoirs | bygone days and even in our own time. Of this ihe a 
hibernacula or wintering-places of English in- | published in this country of that illustrious navi- | kind, in the story of the Princess Athanasia, is the me 
valids wealthy enough to seek in a distant climate | gator, and by various works descriptive of his | custom of fraternization, according to which, after a 
the alleviation or cure of pulmonary disease. From | Arctic explorations. M. De la Roquette, remem- | combat between two knights, a compact of cordial p ‘ 
the remotest times the excellence of the climate of | bering that the varied and eminent services of our | friendship was entered upon, the victor becoming the 
Egypt has been well known, and the physicians of | countryman are less known in France, has in the | the elder brother of the vanquished. The promi- whic 
ancient Rome, as we learn from Pliny, used to | present publication entered into considerable detail, | nence given to feats of wild horsemanship, and The 
send their patients there. Modern travellers | and graphically describes the stirring events of Sir | the notices of conflicts with the people of China and | 


















have also reported favourably of the a John Franklin’s life. He brings to his task | India, almost séem to indicate an Asiatic origin of | Part 


qualities of the climate, but social and political | enthusiastic admiration for the subject of his bio- | some of the tales, before the Tartar tribes found than 
circunistances have hindered its being made 


graphy, who, he says, ‘‘has occupied the attention, | their way to Europe. “oc 
available until within a comparatively recent | not only of his own country, but of the whole| What detailed cases are to works on the theo ita 
time. The political obstacles have been greatly | world, and from whom the glory can no longer be | of medical treatment, the records of a feng bo 
removed ever since Egypt became the highway | withheld of having been the first to determine the | experience are to such treatises as Bisho urnet's 
for travellers by the overland route between Great | celebrated problem of a North-West Passage.” | Pastoral Care, and other books on the official duties Gone 
Britain and her Indian empire. The physical | M. De la Roquette has appended to his memoir | of clergymen out of the pulpit. The parochial paaey 
and social discomforts of a sojourn in this country | facsimiles of two of Franklin’s letters, which we | system of England affords fixed and responsible sie 
have also been in great measure abated since Sir | pelieve have not been previously published; one, | spheres for the exercise of the cure of souls, and bod 
James Clarke, in describing the various resorts of | addressed to Sir Roderick Murchison, was written | reports of particular cases will often be found of _ 
invalids, spoke of ‘‘the many inconveniences at- | from Fort Franklin, Great Bear Lake, during his | essential benefit for the guidance and encourage- ! 
teriding a winter’s residence in the country, not- | expedition in 1825, and gives an interesting | ment of others in similar circumstances to the 
withstanding the excellence of its climate and its 


picture of his untiring energy and zeal in promot-| narrator. Mr. Bouchier, in the volume entitled 
comparative exemption from corisumption and | ing the scientific objects of the expedition. Nor, 
some other diseases.” 








‘ My Parish ; or, the Country Parson’s Visits to his 
Now the invalid stranger | as will be seen by the following extract, was the | Poor,’ gives narratives of four cases to which there 
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unterparts in ‘most districts where the clergy 
i their holy and benevolent work. The titles of 
the stories—are Mary How, the Parish Pauper ; 
George Elliott, the Idiot Boy ; The Widow's Son ; 
and Cooper (Gent, or the Outcast Brought Home. 
The incidents are stated to have actually occurred 
within the writer's experience, and they are nar- 
rated in a manner likely to be profitable to non- 
professional readers, as well as affording useful 
hints to cl en and others who take active 





j interest in the welfare of the poor. 


Under the title of Snowflakes and Sunbeams, 


and in the form of a tale adapted for young folks, 





r. Ballantyne has brought ther many graphic 
Pleas of iife in the free- nals regions of North 
‘America. The leading incidents of the tale are 
described as being facts of real occurrence, and the 
general object of the author is well attained, of 
conveying @ truthful and lively impression of the 
adventures and vicissitudes of life in the far north 
of America. ‘ 





New Hditions. 
i , Prime Minister to Henry the 
Mensies of Be Dele oor S Yrench. A New! Edition, 

Vol. IV. Henry G. Bohn. ; 

Masterman Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific, By Capt. 

Marryat. Henry G. Bohn. 

Russia at the time of the Coronation of Alexander II, By 

John Murphy. Bradbury and Evans. ‘ 
Elements of the Economy of Nature, By J. G. Macvicar, 

D.D. Second Edition. Chapman and Hall. 

The English Harmony of the Four Gospels, W, Allan. 

Tur edition of the Memoirs of Sully, in’ Bohn’s 
series of French memoirs, is now completed in four 
volumes, to the last of which is appended a general 
index, ‘To English readers this repertory of histo- 
orical information and political wisdom is now, 
for the first time, accessible in a cheap and con- 
venient form, 

A welcome addition to the series of works in 
Bohn’s Illustrated Library is Captain Marryat’s 
tale of Masterman Ready, with nearly a hundred 
woodcuts, a book as popular with young people'as 
the Swiss Family Robinson, in imitation of which 
it was written, or even as the parent work of all this 
class of fiction, the immortal and unequalled Ro- 
binson Crusoe. 

The letters on Russia addressed from Moscow 
and St. Petersburg to the ‘Daily News,’ at the 
time of the coronation of Alexander II., by Mr. 
Murphy, special correspondent of that journal, are 
reprinted in a separate form, with some additional 
descriptive letters which give to the work a more 
general and permanent value. 

The Essay on the Elements of the Economy of 
Nature is an enlarged or amended edition of a work 
published in 1830, since which time the researches 
of Faraday and other physicists have thrown new 
light on the structure of material bodies and the 
‘laws which regulate their relations. In some 
parts of his work, Dr. Macvicar is upon ground 


which Mr. Grove has more ably occupied in his’ 


Essay on the Correlation of Physical Forces. On 
the subject of molecular forms and combinations 
produced from one primitive ether or existence, he 
has yiews which are striking, and in the statement 
of them there is some originality. Other parts of 
the theory are of a dubious tendency, as those 
which relate to the formation of organic bodies. 
The results of the whole system of Dr. Maevicar 
partake more of the nature of curious speculation 
than of sound philosophy or induction from ascer- 
tained facts. 

The English Harmony of the Four Gospels pre- 
sents the text of the received version, arranged in 
paragraphs, and also in parallelisms, according to 
the plan pointed out by Bishop Jebb. The varia- 
tions of manuscripts, different renderings, and sug- 
gested alterations in the English version, are in- 
dicated by particular type when admitted into the 
body of the pages. Other variations appear in the 
margin, which also contains a selection of critical 
and explanatory notes from the best expositors and 
‘ommentators. The work is one which will be 
weful to students of the sacred scriptures. Recent 
liscussions as to the revision of the authorized ver- 
on give additional interest to these critical studies. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


Opening Speech pronounced in Public Assembly in the name 

of the Free University of Brussels. By M. Verhaegen, 
be ing Director. Translated by vA G. Jones, W. 
e 


Passing Thoughts. By James Douglas, of Cavers. Part TTI. 
Constable and Co, 
Christianity for Children, By Stewart Adolphus Pears, B.D. 

Hatchard, 

Ety made Easy. Nisbet and Co. 
Garden Almanac and Florist’s Directory for 1857. 

George Glenny, F.H.S. C. Cox. 

BELGIAN possesses theoretically a free and tolerant 
constitution in Church and State, but great com- 
plaints are made of the interference of the Jesuits, 
especially with the education of the young. Ta 
1832, the year after the Belgian constitution was 
promulgated, an encyclical letter proclaimed the 
purpose of the ultramontane party to oppose 
liberal systems of education. In order to guard 
against interference from foreign influence, which 
would be inevitable, even in the state universities 
of Belgium, whenever the Romish clergy possesses 
political power, a free university was founded at 
Brussels twenty-three years ago, and has continued 
to prosper. The opening speech of the Session 
1856-57, translated by Mr. T. G. Jones, was de- 
livered by M. Verhaegen, inspecting-director, on 
the 6th ult, the burgomaster of Brussels presiding. 
It contains an interesting review of the present 
state of public opinion in Belguim in regard to 
academic education. 

Part Third of the series of Passing Thoughts, by 
Mr. Douglas, of Cavers, contains essays on the 
Commonwealth of England, on Polity.and Politi- 
cal Econony, Government, the National Mind, the 
Races of Men, and other subjects of varied interest. 
Sensible and of sound principles are most of Mr. 
Douglas's writings, but not remarkable for views 
either striking or original, 

The Address on Christianity for Children was 
delivered at a recent meeting of the Derby and 
Derbyshire Schoolmasters’ Association, by Mr. 
Pears, Head Master of Repton School. It con- 
tains useful hints on a subject, the difficulty of 
rightly managing which must often present itself 
to the teachers of youth. ‘To give lessons by rote 
from Bible and Catechism is easy enough, but not 
so the spiritual training for which the letter of 
Christian truth is the appointed agency. 

The study of words in their derivation and mean- 
ing has always occupied much of the attention of 
the learned, but has not till recently found due 
place in the education of the young. In Etymology 
Made Easy, the subject is treated in the form of 
familiar conversations udapted for children. The 
words selected are chiefly those in very common 
use, and the author has laudably endeavoured to 
combine moral advice with etymological information. 

Mec. Glenny’s Garden Almanack and Floral 
Directory contains, as usual, a large amount of 
varied and practical information, along with not a 
little matter of more questionable value. Of this 
kind are the astrological directions, in connexion 
with which Mr. Glenny challenges contradiction to 
a series of propositions, two of which we cite as 
specimens. ‘‘ Peas sown during the moon’s in- 
crease will bloom to the last, and will be full and 
rich in flavour—still more certain if sown during 
the second quarter.” ‘‘ The age to which a pome- 
granate will live depends on the moon’s age at the 
time of planting; it will live just as many years as 
the moon was days old.’””’ We might take these 
for extracts from Pliny’s Natural History or Sir 
Thomas Brown’s Vulgar Errors, rather than from 
a Garden Almanac for 1857. 


By 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A LETTER. 


PerFEctTion is the Nihil of Passerat, the ‘* elder 
brother even to Shade” of Rochester. Whoever 
thinks he has obtained it embraces a cloud. You 
cannot construct a bridge, found an institution, cut 
a canal, build a house, or organize a troop of horse, 
without omitting something essential, inserting 
something superfluous or detrimental, miscaiculat- 
ing the application of means to ends, doing wrong 
when doing right was ‘easier, or doing right in the 
wrong way, so as to render it productive of the 
least possible amount of benefit, if not of downright 
mischief. You cannot make an accurate sphere. 
The world never saw a statue or a picture without 
a flaw. There is always some reason in nature it- 
self, in the constitution an mind, or in of the hum 
the implements with which we work, which pre- 
vents us from achieving complete success. You 
might establish perpetual motion—if you could 
only procure indestructible materials. That potent 
“if” governs ali sublunary transactions. Every 
known form of government has flourished in spite 
of inherent defects, or perished in consequence of 
them. All the subordinate articulations of the 
executive, such as military and naval boards, sani- 
tary committees, boards of works, commissions of 
inquiry, and the like, however carefully composed 
and stringently regulated, obey the same inscrutable 
law. We must not be surprised, therefore, to find 
the Post-Office afflicted with the common infirmity. 
On the contrary, we should be very much astonished 
if it were not. When we shall have succeeded in 
squaring the circle, discovering the elixir vite, or 
securing the secret of perennial beauty through 
the agency of viper wine, we may look for that 
marvel of official skill—a faultless public depart- 
ment. 

There is a difference, however, between wilful 
and involuntary defects of administration; and 
the difference is patent to the most superficial ob- 
server. Some errors, blunders, or neglects, may 
be avoided by a little precaution,—others are in- 
separable from systems, or contingent upon causes 
not always under control. When aman walks into 
ariver in broad daylight, it may be reasonably 
presumed that he did not look before him; but he 
who incurs a like mishap in the dark may at least 
plead that he could not see his way. Now, the 
peculiarity of the Post-Office is, that with the com- 
mand of a vast machinery for the execution of its 
duties, it executes its duties im , and in 
some cases does not execute them at all; that, pos- 
sessing all the requisite means for ensuring order, 





it operates by chance. The theoretic arrangements 
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of the department are minute and comprehensive— 
careful provision is made for every conceivable re- 
quirement of the service—the risk of failure in the 
regular discharge of its functions is minimized to 
the lowest point by the subdivision and graduated 
descent of responsibility, from the chief down to 
the runners of the establishment—an air of syste- 
matic precision and extraordinary vigilance reigns 
over the whole—and it would seem to be difficult, 
except by some incredible perversity, to get into 
confusion under so lucid.a-scheme of action. Yet, 
admirable as this mechanism appears to be, it is 
always, from one fatality or another, breaking 
down. The works of the watch are elaborately 
scientific, and of the best quality ; yet, somehow, 
the watch does not keep time, and we are perpe- 
tually under the necessity of getting it repaired. It 
might be supposed that mistakes or irregularities 
in such a department would be rare, and that expe- 
rience would suggest adequate means to prevent 
their recurrence. But a knight in a fairy tale, 
who has to make his way through a legion of 
sorcerers ‘to deliver a spell-bound princess, is not 
exposed to more imminent danger than a letter in 
its passage through the Post- Office. 

We need not insist upon so obvious a truism as, 
that the safe and regular delivery of letters isa 
matter of primary importance in a well-regulated 
community. Nor is it necessary even to indicate 
the multiplicity of interests, feelings, passions, 
hopes and fears, involved in the transmission of the 
correspondence of a population so dense, so mixed, 
so miscellaneous, so actively occupied, as that of 
this triple realm. Every single delivery, 2ven 
within the bounds of London, to which we shall 
for the present confine ourselves, is freighted with 
every imaginable variety of human affairs and emo- 
tions, commercial advices, lovers’ secrets, family 
confidences, household tragedies, and the whole 
eomedy of life, from the tittle-tattle of the board- 
ing-school up to the intrigues of cabinets. To 
ensure the certain and rapid delivery of this mul- 
tifarious correspondence ought to be the express 
care of the Post-Office, which is invested for that 
purpose with the most ample powers. We know 
that it would be impossible to avoid some delays 
and failures over so vast a field of action ; and our 
complaint is, not that such accidents occur, but 
that they are of frequent occurrence, and that 
proper measures are not adopted to correct the evil. 

The best way to illustrate the inadequacy of the 
provision made for the prevention and detection of 
errors, is to describe the routine course of an 
attempt to recover a lost letter, showing the 
kind of help the Post-Office affords the public on 
such occasions, The case we shall select is one of 
common occurrence, presenting no complications 
whatever to perplex inquiry. 

A letter directed to the town-house of A. B., is 
duly deposited in the letter-box of a well-known 
branch Post-Office. Apprised of the fact, and not 
receiving the letter on the following day, A. B. 
applies to the Postmaster-General. He receives 
in reply a printed form, containing a string of 
questions, which he is required to answer,—such 
as the exact address of the letter, the hour at which 
it was posted, the name of the person who posted 
it, whether the posting can be deposed to on oath, 
&c. All this looks very like business, and as if 
the Post-Office authorities were prepared before- 
hand to sift such matters to the bottom. The 
questions are satisfactorily answered. A. B. ten- 
ders proofs of the posting of the letter at a certain 
hour, on a certain day, in a certain office, by a cer- 
tain person; which particulars can be verified on 
oath. Thus far all is clear. Having traced the 
letter into the box of the branch office, the onus 
now manifestly rests with the Post-Office function- 
aries. The investigation is narrowed to three par- 
ties, all within the control of the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral—the people at the branch office, the clerks at 
the district office where letters are sorted and distri- 


A.B. takes it for granted that there can be no diffi- 
culty in traversing the whole chain, and fixing the 
responsibility somewhere. But he is egregiously 
mistaken. At the end of ten days or a fortnight, 
he receives another official commuuication—also a 
printed form, the Post Office being prepared be- 
forehand with the inevitable sequel as with the 
categorical preliminaries; and in this communica- 
tion he is apprized that the missing letter cannot 
be traced, but that if it should find its way into 
the Dead-Letter-Office, it will be opened in the 
regular course, and forwarded to the writer ! 

It would be impossible, we imagine, to invent a 
more obtuse violation of propriety and common 
sense than this printed answer to an application for 
a missing letter from the person to whom the letter 
was addressed. The rule laid down at the Post 
Office in all other cases is, that letters are the pro- 
perty of the persons to whom they are directed, 
and not of the writers. Ifthe writer of a letter, 
who has himself just posted it in the presence of 
the keeper of the office, asks permission to look at 
it again for some urgent reason, he is informed 
that his request cannot be complied with. When 
once it has passed out of his hands he has no 
further power over it—the Postmaster is bound to 
forward it to its destination. But in the instance 
we have cited this rule is reversed, without a sha- 
dow of pretext or justification. A letter,, cor- 
rectly and plainly directed, is detained, lost, or 
purloined in the Post Office. The legal owner, 
according to Post Office law, applies to have it given 
up to him, and is informed, not only that it cannot 
be found, but that, should it be found at any future 
time, it will be broken open by the clerks in the 
Dead- Letter Office, and sent back to the—writer! 
The procedure would be intelligible if the appli- 
cation had come from the writer; but when it 
comes from the person to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, and when the failure of the delivery does 
not arise from any obscurity or error in the direc- 
tion, but from the sheer neglect or delinquency of 
the Post-Office functionaries themselves, this 
stereotyped evasion of responsibility is simply an 
aggravation of the original grievance. Suppose a 
letter doomed to be dealt with after this fashion 
happened to be signed with initials, or to be with- 
out the address of the writer, as myriads of hasty, 
to say nothing of secret, letters are, it would obvi- 
ously be sentenced, under this system, to a limbo 
from whence it could never be recovered. Doubt- 
less there are many hundreds of ‘‘ private and 
confidential” epistles incarcerated in this way for 
the delectation of the curious leisure of the gentle- 
men of the. Dead- Letter department. 

But this is only one aspect of the grievance. It 
is in vain to prove that a letter correctly addressed 
was carefully posted. The Post-Office authorities 
can give you no satisfaction. They have no checks 
over their own servants. They institute a rigorous 
investigation, which ends where it began. It may 
be proved beyond all dispute that the delinquent is 
in the Post-Office ; but you might as well try to 
capture the invisible girl. The strictest inquiry is 
made into the circumstances, and almost always 
terminates with the comfortable assurance that 
there is nobody toblame. There is neither redress 
for the past, nor protection for the future. If the 
Post-Office had been established for the express 
purpose of placing temptations in the way of its 
employés, and surrounding negligence and breach of 
trust with complete impunity, it could not have 
answered its end more effectually than it does in 
such cases as that to which we have referred. 

When we consider the net-work of post-offices 
spread over the metropolis—supplying an appara- 
tus which, for extent, convenience, and economy 
of operation, is probably unrivalled in the world—- 
these daily blunders and malversations, and the 
remarkable deficiency of intelligence frequently ex- 
hibited by the letter carriers in the execution of 
their duties, cannot fail to strike the most stolid 





buted for delivery, and the letter-carrier to whose 
walk the missing letter belonged. If the letter has 
been mislaid, detained, or lost, there is no doubt 
as to where we are to look for the culprit. 

The links of evidence being so few and close, 


understanding with astonishment. Formerly, all 
letters were conveyed from the branch offices to the 
General Post-Office to be distributed - for delivery ; 
but this primitive arrangement has been aban- 





districts, each with its own central establishment; 
By this subdivision the public gain greater speed 
and more frequent deliveries; but they ought to 
gain also greater security. The contrary, however, 
is the fact. With the increase of facilities has come 
an increase of mistakes, delays, and defalcations, 
The quantity of letters strayed, stolen, and lost ig 
incredible ; and, notwithstanding the number and 
variety of complaints, remonstrances, and su 
tions addressed to the authorities, nothing is done, 
Yet one would think that it could not be very 
difficult to devise some practical remedies, 
Everybody has suffered from the detention of 
letters on their way through the Post-Office, for 
which no sort of explanation can be given. The 
letter of Tuesday morning is sometimes not de. 
livered till Wednesday evening. It lay forgotten 
in the postman’s pocket, or he left it at a wrong 
house, or, having no other letters in that particu- 
lar locality, he waited till he had, to save himself 
an extra walk. We are here not referring to any 
of those delays which arise from the misdirection of 
letters, or from the confusion arising out of the 
dozens of King-streets and Queen-streets, but to 
delays for which the official functionaries are exclu- 
sively answerable. Surely all hindrances of this 
kind to the regular intercommunication of London 
might be averted by enforcing proper discipline and 
surveillance. Ifa docket containing nothing more 
than the number of letters for delivery were given 
to each postman, which he should be required to 
return checked off as duly delivered at the next 
distribution, it would at least have the effect of 
rendering the non-delivery of a letter at the proper 
time a specific breach of duty. At present there 
is no check whatever on the postman. He is ab- 
solute master of his walk, and snaps his fingers at 
inquiry. 

We are all familiar with the hieroglyphics 
which are to be seen occasionally scrawled over 
letters that have been some days or weeks on the 
road, or rather.eff the road, to their destination, 
The cakalistic sentences, ‘‘Try No. 32,” “Not 
known in Portland-terrace, try Portland-row,” 
**Returned as directed,” ‘‘Try back,” are con- 
clusive evidences of the lack of the requisite means 
of local information at head-quarters, and of the 
mechanical manner in which the postman dis- 
charges the duties of his round. Although you 
may be in the habit of receiving twenty letters 
a-day, and are as well known in‘ your neighbour 
hood as the parish-church, yet should a letter 
happen to be addressed to you with a wrong num- 
ber, it is almost certain to be sent on an exploring 
expedition before it reaches your hands. This is 
partly the fault of the postman, who ought to be 
acquainted with the houses of his clients, and to 
exercise a little vigilance in the detection of such 
errors; but it is primarily the fault of the Post- 
Office. Directories and Red Books should be kept 
at every district office for the use of the letter- 
carriers. It is needless to say how much waste of 
time, and how many journeys and cross-journeys, 
to say nothing of the public inconvenience, might 
be saved by giving the postmen access to books of 
reference, which, in multitudes of cases, would 
enable them at once to rectify a large class of mis- 
takes respecting both streets and numbers. We 
presume there is an Army List kept at the Horse 
Guards, and a Navy List at the Admiralty. Why 
should there not also be kept at the Post-Office a 
Post-Office Directory, for such purposes as we have 
indicated ? 

Recent disclosures have thrown a broad and 
alarming light on the manner in which business 
too often conducted in the metropolitan offices— 
showing plainly how it is that multitudes of letters 
mysteriously disappear, and are never heard of 

ain. It seems that an organised plan of depre- 
dation has been carried on for some time past at 
several of those establishments, the extent of which, 
for obvious reasons, we shall probably never know. 
It is managed in this way :—Just as the letters are 
made, or making, up, to be ready for the postmaa> 
a stranger comes suddenly into the shop, seizes the 
entire heap, and runs off with it. Sometimes there 
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es the attention of the shopman, boy, or girl 
to whose charge the correspondence of the public 
happens to be confided, the other accomplishes the 
robbery. That such daring acts should be effected 
with impunity in the daylight, in an exposed 
thoroughfare, is astonishing enough ; but it is 
utterly astounding that the opportunity should be 
thrown invitingly open by an establishment in the 
pay, and supposed to be under the control, of one 
of our official departments. Whoever has had 
occasion to go into any of the shops invested with 
the functions of a post-office, must have frequently 
observed letters strewn about the counter waiting to 
be stamped, while the tradesman and his assistants 
were busily occupied with their customers. The 
merest tyro in the art of sleight-of-hand might pur- 
Join in 2 moment any or all of them without being 
perceived; yet the Post-Office authorities, although 
fully cognizant of this gross and wilful negligence, 
have taken no steps to correct it. Their apathy is 
the more remarkable, as the means of preventing 
those depredations are suggested by the very cir- 
cumstances under which they occur. Prohibit all 
branch offices from receiving letters over the coun- 
ter, and compel them to have a corner set apart 
and railed off for the transaction of post-office busi- 
ness—and the public will be effectually protected 
against this species of free-and-easy burglary. 


MOORFIELDS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


For the following characteristic sketch of 
‘Moorfields in the Olden Time,’ we are in- 
debted to a well-known connoisseur of rare 
old folios and quartos, prints, autographs, and 
other antiquarian treasures, The visible re- 
miniscences of Old London are so rapidly 
disappearing, that every published record 
derived, as this is, from authentic documents, 
is welcome to the historian and topographer. 
Though not quite a Methuselah, we remember 
some of the many pleasant suburban spots that im- 
provement (?) has disfigured, or entirely swept 
away. Time touches with a reverent and tender 
hand that which it destroys. But improvement is 
too often a rash and reckless annihilator, covering 
acres of green sward and flower-garden with ar- 
chitectural monstrosities, from the parcel-palatial 
down to the penitential, the mercantile, the mid- 
dling, and the mean! The inhabitants of ancient 
London had only to pass outside of the grim-look- 
ing gates of their walled city, and the open country 
—field and woodland, rivulet and broad stream— 
spread far and wide before them. They pursued 
their manly sports—archery and football—and shot 
snipes and wild-ducks within a few furlongs of 
their own doors! Pleasant hostelries, planted at 
convenient distances, invited them in summer time 
toa cool tankard of “jolly good ale, and old ;” to 
puff their pipes at pleasure beneath a curiously- 
carved rustic porch of grotesque fashion, or in a 
shady arbour of trellis-work redolent of roses and 
honeysuckles! Chalybeate springs, and wells of 
crystal water named after some tutelar saint, 
abounded, and the red-brick mansions of London’s 
Merchant princes, at which lions rampant and 
eagles with outstretched wings stood sentry, lifted 
aloft their high, broad gables, substantial emblems 
of old English hospitality! In the very centre of 
the city stood houses to which gardens were at- 
tached for recreation and health—witness in vari- 
ous parts some spectre-like tall elm sending forth, 
4s in mockery, its few sickly leaves ; with here 
and there an unfruitful fig-tree blackened with soot 
and smoke still fondly clinging to its primitive 
wall for old acquaintance sake! Milton lived in a 
garden-house in Bunbill Fields, and though to his 
sightless orbs 
(“Total eclipse! no sun, no moon, 
All dark beneath the blaze of noon!”) 
its beauties were invisible, still could he enjoy the 
healthful exercise it afforded him, and breathe its 
nee! Strange reminiscences of these by- 


gone “ plaisaunces” are to be met with in ‘ Bald- 


Win’s Gardens,’ ‘Bowling-Green Lane,’ ‘Love's 





Grove,’ ‘Vineyard Walk,’ and ‘Green-Arbour 
Court,’ ragged rookeries of delinquency and dirt, 
but still bearing these incongruous names, Now 
and then we may stumble upon a murky night- 
cellar, from the foul depths of which once rose a 
medicinal spring dedicated to those healing celebri- 
ties, St. Chad, St. Agnes, or St. Clair! There were 
promenades for the people within a stone’s throw 
of the ancient wall, where the aristocracy of Corn- 
hill and Chepe took the air with the general public. 
The full-blown City Madam, in her huge velvet 
custard, or three-cornered bonnet, her flaunting 
fine feathers, and rich rustling brocade, trod the 
bright green sward with the economically-clad 
wife of the poorest artisan. And tradition informs 
us that when hubby (grown bobbish and uxori- 
ous!) treated her to Bartlemy Fair roast pig 
(‘hissing hot!”) and a measure of rich malmsey, 
silk and serge had another mutual and not un- 
friendly rub in the rollicking, frolicking ‘‘ rounds” 
of that bygone saturnalia ! 

Of these public walks, Moorfields, Pimlico Path, 
and the Exchange, in the days of Elizabeth and 
James I., were the most frequented and fashion- 
able. According to tradition, two ladies of Fins- 
bury gave Moorfields to the City for the “‘ maidens 
to dry their cloaths.” The elder of the two built 
a “holy cross at Bedlam Gate adjoining to Moor- 
field,” and the younger “‘framed a pleasant well 
where wives and maidens come daily to wash.” 
Ita ‘‘melancholy Moor-ditch” was an object of no- 
toriety in Shakespeare’s time. Like Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields and Leicester Fields (of which the ‘Mo- 
hocks’ long held possession, to the terror of the 
peaceable subjects of Queen Anne and George I.), 
Moortields, two centuries ago, was dangerous to 
pass through after dark. Cutpurses and footpads, 
bilboes, swashbucklers, and “ brothers of the 
blade,” who by “bullet or gullet, lance or paunch, 
sword or surfeit, or by some such disaster of the 
halter,” paid the penalty of their peccadilloes, 
plied their trade in its four quarters. It was the 
common rendezvous, at night-fall, of disbanded 
disorderlies from the Low Countries and elsewhere, 
‘* Hot-Spurres of the Times,” as they were called ; 
of ‘‘ revolted tapsters and ostlers trade-fallen” from 
the bowling alleys and gaming houses, that “lived 
all day upon rooke on Bankside, and that played 
at nine-pins or pigeon-holes in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields.” There would the “highway lawyer or 
padman” lay in wait for the rich country gull (the 
‘‘ealf or cockaloach—the essential clowne and sim- 
plicity in abstract !”) who came up to London to 
“learne to take tobacco, and see new motions and 
puppit-playes in Bartholomew Fayre.” Him 
would this rogue entice to the ‘Mouth Taverne’ 
hard by, make drunk over a quart of canary, and 
having picked his pocket, leave to pay the reckon- 
ing with his empty purse! 

Booths and scaffolds, with flags flying aloft, in- 
vited sight-seers to dramatic drolls and tricks of 
legerdemain. Grinning matches upon a stage near 
the ‘Windmill Tavern,’ opposite Old Bethlem 
(where candidates for ‘St. Gregorie’s Plumb-Tree,’ 
alias the ‘Triple,’ shook hands and renewed old 
acquaintance), brought together, in auricular emu- 
lation, the muckle mouths of the metropolis to a 
friendly trial of skill. 

“ Near the mad mansions of Moorfields I'll bawl, 
Come fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, all, 

_ Shut up your shops, and listen to my call !” 
vociferated the field-preacher from his tub; while, 
by way of accompaniment, the Merry- Andrew 
practised his buffooneries, and the clerk of St. 
Nicholas made purses change pockets. ‘Old 
Harry,’: with his tinkling bell, tempted the city 
apprentices to put down their farthings and take a 
peep at his ‘‘gallant raree-show;” and ‘ Poor Will 
Ellis,’ sitting upon the railings, told how ‘“ Bedlam 
became his sad lot for the love of dear Betty ;” and 
how, ‘‘ coming to his senses, he turned poet ;” at 
the same time exhibiting for sale his “true effigie,” 
under which are the following lines :— 

“ Now innocent poetry’s all my delight, 

And I hope that you'll all be so kind as to buy’t; 

That poor Will Ellis, when laid in his tomb, 

May be stuck in your closet, or hang in your room.” 


But who is that spectacled grave personage, with 





straight hair, lank visage, three-cornered hat, coat 
of quaker cut, and high-heeled shoes, standing 
under a tree ‘‘in the north-west corner of Middle 
Moorfields,” selling ‘a choice collection of books, 
being the library of the late famous Unborn Doc- 
tor?” Tis the ‘‘ Auctioneer of Moorfields,” Mr. 
Lg, says his portrait, by that cunning limner, 
Sutton Nicholls, (now of extreme rarity), and he 
thus beats up for bidders :— 
“ Come, sirs, and view this famous library, 

Tis pity learning shou’d discourag’d be. 

Here’s books (that is, if they were but well sold) 

I will maintain’t are worth their weight in gold. 

Then bid apace and break me out of hand, 

Ne’er cry you don’t the subject understand, 

For this, in say, howe’er the case may hit, 

Whoever buys of me—I teach ’em wit.” 
Among the miscellaneous oddities of this once 
celebrated locality were giants, dwarfs, quacks, 
organ-grinders, blind fiddlers, ballad-singers, tum- 
blers, posture-masters, puritans, and learned pigs. 

Moorfields was not without its “ cunning man.” 
Trotter, the noted wizard and astrologer, lived next 
door to the ‘ Flying Horse,’ where he told fortunes, 
interpreted dreams, cast nativities, and discovered 
stolen goods. 

Moorfields was the merry scene of a mock duel 
between two popular players of the olden time, — 
Lee, famed for his performance of Gomez, in The 
Spanish Friar; and Underhill, for his of the fana- 
tical tipsy Elder, in The Committee. Their furious 
gestures and flourishing swords having attracted a 
large mob, they seemed to set to in right earnest. 
Underhill made a sham retreat over the rails, Lee 
followed him; when, after a little more theatrical 
thrusting and parrying, the battle ended, and the 
combatants, over a “‘ blacke Rammillian pot” or two 
of strong ale, at a neighbouring tavern, laughed 
heartily at the joke! 

It was at the ‘Tabernacle,’ in Moorfields, that 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant courted his first wife, 
the antiquated maiden ‘‘ that looked just like a 
skeleton in a surgeon’s glasscase.” There did the 
canny Scot weep and wail, and turn up the whites 
of his eyes, and gnash his teeth as vehemently as 
she could do for the life of her! It was there too, 
most probably, that Mr. Mawworm (a great lover 
of skittles in his reprobate days!) received his ‘‘call,”” 
thought it a sin to keep a shop, and wanted to “go 
a preaching !” 

Moorfields had its printing press. John Lever, 
at Little Moorgate, issued ‘The Exploits of Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ with ‘proper cuts;’ ‘ Laugh and be 
Fat; ‘Joe Miller’s Jests,’ &c.; which rare speci- 
mens are only to be found in the libraries of the 
curious. 

The broker of Moorfields was a remarkable cha- 
racter. An everlasting walker and talker, frisking 
to and fro before his shop front; vociferating 
‘© What’ll you buy? What’ll you buy ?” ensconcing 
his victim with gentle violence ameng his chairs 
and tables, and impounding him, till by pertinacity 
and importunity he had persuaded him to be a pur- 
chaser! Sic transit! 

“No longer purse and liberty are risk’d, ‘ 
Its last frisk frisking eloquence has frisk’d!” 

Its smooth green turf, gravelled walks, and 
stately trees, though exhibiting in our boyhood but 
faint shadows of the past, told what Moorfields 
must have been in its palmy season. The grandees 
of the east had migrated westward-ho, and left its 
once fashionable and still pleasant ‘ Walks’ to their 
humbler fellow-citizens, who continued to make it 
a favourite resort after the heat and toil of a labo- 
rious day. But that fell foe to fertility and fra- 
grance, the Beotian builder, hod, hammer, and 
hatchet in hand, drove them back to the dark, 
dismal dens in which they were born and bred—to 
the scanty, rank, dank, lank, consumptive vegeta- 
tion that a few solitary garden-pots (‘‘all a-growing! 
all a-blowing !”) exhibited at their garret windows ; 
to as much fresh air as could penetrate their broken 
panes; to as much pure water as could purl from 
the parish pump, and to as much blue sky as might 
cover half-a-crown ! 

Its ‘‘quarters,” alas! received no quarter. Moor- 
fields is no more. . GEORGE DANIEL. 

Canonbury, Oct, 30, 1856, 
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GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


Tie Council of the Royal Society have awarded 
the ley medal to M. Milne Edwards for his 
reseatches in comparative anatomy and zoology, 
and the Rumford medal has been Biome to ME 
Pasteur, of Lille, for his discovery of the nature 
of racemic acid, and its relations to polarized light, 
and for the researches to which he was led by that 
discovery. Of the Royal medals, the first has 
been awarded to Sir John Richardson, M.D., for 
his contributions to natural history and physical 

eography, and the second to Professor William 
Thomson, of Glasgow, for his various physical re- 
searches relating to electricity, to the motive 
power of heat, and to other subjects. 

The first general meeting of the Horticultural 
Society, since it has been compelled to contract its 
operations to a more limited sphere, is announced 
to be held on the 25th inst., at the Society’s 
Rooms in Regent Street. Prizes for fruit of home 
growth, varying in scale from 5/. down to 7s. 6d., 
are offered; Professor Lindley and Mr. Dilke being 
the most conspicuous contributors to the prize 
fund. The whole amount to be allotted is 271. 12s. 
for twenty-six separate competitions, four of which 
are for fruit of foreign growth. Certificates of 
mérit, of first and second class, will be granted in 
addition to the money prizes. 

We are req to state that the ordinary 
mieétings of the Statistical Society will in future 
bé held on Tuesday instead of Monday evenings, 
commencing on Tuesday next. 

The summer of 1857 will probably witness the 
accomplishment of the greatest triumph of the age, 
the confiexion of Europe and America by the 
electric telegraph. Arrangements are already ad- 
vanciug for carrying into practical effect plans for 
which scientific researches and observations have 
prepared the way. In 1851, scarcely ten years 
after the first experiments with the electric tele- 
graph, France and England were united by sub- 
marine wires. The results of this undertaking soon 
led to other submarine cables being laid down. 
ed has already six distinct communications 
with adjacent coasts. From the further experience 
aa in the Mediterranean and other seas, it 

e certain, that in attempting to lay a line 
across the Atlantic, there were no difficulties which 
hydrographical science and engineering skill could 
not overcome. From the investigations of Lieut. 
Maury, of the U.S. navy, it is known that between 
the coasts of Ireland and of Newfoundland there is 
a vast plateau, a sub-oceanic plain, where the water 
is not deeper than from 1000 to 2000 fathoms, and 
free from the rushing currents of other regions of 
the Atlantic. This was accordingly selected as 
the route. In 1854 the work was commenced by 
uniting St. John’s, Newfoundland, with the 
continent of America. The distance over which 
the ocean eable had to extend was thus reduced to 
1640 miles. The recent experiments of Professor 
Morse, assisted by Mr. Whitehouse and Mr. Bright 
of London, have demonstrated that electric currents 
can be readily transmitted through a distance of 
2000 miles, and there is no reason to fear that our 
submarine cable will present greater difficulties 
than the subterranean wires in these trials. As to 
the laying down the cable, it is proposed to employ 
two steam ships, each laden with half the material, 
so that they shall proceed together to a point half- 
way between the coasts. The ends having been 
carefully joined, the vessels will start in opposite 
directions, one towards the Bay of Valentia in Ire- 
land, and the other towards St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, uncoiling the cable, and exchanging signals 
through it as they proceed. Thus each vessel will 
only have to cover 820 nautical miles to complete 
its work. It is expected that the laying of the 
cable will not occupy above eight days. Prefixed 
to the recently issued prospectus of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company is a narrative of past pro- 
ceedings, and abstract of imtended operations, 


drawn up by Mr. Cyrus Field, one of the Vice- 


Presidents. Appended to this report are letters 
from Lieutenant Maury and Professor Morse, con- 


taining statements which leave little doubt of the 





undertaking being speedily ‘and successfully 
achieved. 

The reports collected from different quarters 
furnish some accurate information about the recent 
earthquake in the Mediterranean. The focus 
of greatest subterranean violence seems to have 
been about Candia, where much damage has been 
done, and hundreds of lives lost. At Rhodes, also, 
great injury has been sustained. At Smyrna and 
at Beyrout the movement was not violent. The 
shock was felt severely at Malta, and notices of 
observations at many widely separated points, at sea 
as well as on shore, are still being reported. But the 
only scientific observations yet published are those 
of Professor Ragona, the Direetur of the Royal Ob- 
servatory at Palermo. In that city the shock 
was first perceived at Ih. 59m. 24s. true time, on 
the morning of the 12th Oetober. The shocks 
were two in number, strong, undulatory, and 
remarkable for the extent of the oscillations. 
The first shock continued nearly eight seconds, 
and the other (after an imterval of two or 
three seconds) lasted nine or ten seconds. The 
main movement was east and west, with minor 
oscillations north-east. and south-west. The pen- 
dulums of the observatory which oscillate nearly 
in a right angle with the prevailing direction of the 
earth-waves came to a standstill, while those oscil- 
lating im the same direction were not affected. 
The barometer stood at 30°21 and the exterior 
thermometer at 15° Reaumur. The sea in various 
parts of the Mediterranean was violently agitated. 
In the little harbour of Sehlendi, on the south-east 
of Gozo; the Malta ‘Times’ states that the sea 
receded for nearly a mile, and then rushed back 
with impetuous force. Mount Aitna, which has 
been quiet for the past two months, was observed 
to be emitting volumes of dense smoke immediately 
after the earthquake. 1811 is the last year when 
any shock of importance was experienced at Malta, 
and then of less duration or violence than the prte- 
sent one. 

Big Ben, as ‘The Times’ has christened the great 
bell of Westminster, has passed through the ordeal 
of its first trial with signal success. On Thursday, 
soon after 11 o'clock, the passers-by on West- 
minster Bridge and the Courts in Westminster 
Hall were startled by the booming sounds issuing 
from the great clock tower of the New Palace. 
The huge tongue, worked by the force of six or 
eight men, brought out the welcome announcement 
that the bell is without flaw or erack, and that the 
easting, by Mr. Warner, has been a perfect piece of 
work. Nor is the triumph less complete for Mr. 
E. B. Denison, Q.C., the amateur designer of the 
bell, and the sanguine prophet of its renown. It 
was meant to sound E natural, and E natural was 
the note which responded to the forcible appeal of 
the clapper, urged on by Mr. Denison and his 
sturdy assistants. The note was tested on the 
instant by tuning keys, and Mr. Turle at the Abbey 
organ confirmed the identification. The sound of 
the great bell of St. Paul’s is A flat, probably A 
natural, according to the pitch at the time when it 
was cast. At great distances, however, it sounds 
E flat, or a fifth above the key-note. The state- 
ment that on calm nights the bell of St. Paul's 
can be heard on Windsor Terrace is searcely 
credible, though backed by the traditional legend 
of the Castle sentinel being saved from death, 
when accused of sleeping at his post, by declaring 
he had heard St. Paul’s clock strike thirteen, 
which many persons swore had actually taken 
place that night. At sea bells have been heard at 
immense distances, but even when the daily hum 
of London is stilled, the sound of the great bell of 
Westminster is not likely to reach much beyond 
the estimated radius of seven miles. The weight 
of the bell is fifteen tons and nearly eight and a 
half ewt., or 34,540 lbs., being greatly above the 
weight of the celebrated bell of York Minster, and 
three times that of St. Paul’s. The new Tom of 
Lincoln, cast in 1834, is nearly .six cwt. heavier 
than the bell of St. Paul’s. That of York is about 
twelve tons, and Great Tom of Oxford seven and a 
half tons. Mr. Denison considers St. Paul’s by 
far the best of these four great bells, though the 





since 
smallest of them. At the sound bow the West. 
minster bell is nine inehes and three-eighths in 
thickness, in the upper part three and one-eighth, 
and its mouth is nine feet five inches and a half in 
diameter. Although the trial of ‘Big Ben’ hag 
been thus far successful, it remains to be seen, or 
heard rather, how it will sound when mounted io 
its proper place above the clock dial, 200 feet from 
the base of the tower, and when struck by the 
ordinary clock hammer instead of the huge clap 
of sixteen ewt, with which the trial of Thu 
was made, The hours on the great bell of St, 
Paul’s are struck by a hammer, on the outside of 
the brim, weighing 145 lbs. only, drawn back by 
a wire at the back part of the clockwork, and 
falling again through a space of six inches by its 
own weight on the bell. How the Westminster 
bell will respond to the ordinary blows which will 
indieate the passing hours from the machinery of 
the clock, has not been tested by the extraordinary 
trial of this week. 

The Lord Mayor’s Show has of late years re. 
gained some of its historical pomp and circum. 
stance, after appearing to be dying out like St, 
Bartholomew’s Fair, or Smithfield Market, and 
other time-honoured institutions of the city. This 
year the allegorical and ornamental part of the 
pageant has been varied by an exhibition of objects 
of industrial usefulness, Mr. Sheriff Mechi having 
contributed to the show 4 display of implements 
of modern husbandry, among which were a steam 
plough, with Boydell’s endless railway, reaping 
machines, and a variety of the most remarkable 
inventions for agricultural purposes. These ob- 
jeets quite threw inte the shade the more common 
attractions of the procession, including the stud of 
prancing horses from Astleys; and Mr. Mechi, the 
papers say, was gazed upon with more interest 
than the Lord Mayor himself, so that if future 
chroniclers should allude to the show of 1856, they 
may write— 

“Tt was the year when Mechi, wise and brave, 
Like Cimon, triumphed both by land and wave.” 
Nor should we omit the curious or adroit coinei- 
denee, that ‘‘the worthy sheriff's” chaplain bore 
the elassie civie name of Richard Whittington. 

At the sale of the Jate Mr. Yarrell’s library, 
which commenced on Thursday, and will be con- 
cluded to-day, some of the works fetched good 
prices. A copy of the ‘Natural History of Deeside,’ 
printed for private presentation by H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, an octavo volume, worth about a guinea 
at the ordinary value of such a work, sold for 
1l.; Darwin’s ‘Monograph of the Cirripedia,’ pub- 
lished by the Ray Society, 14s.; Agassiz’s ‘No- 
menclator Zoologieus,’ also published by the Ray 
Society, 21. 88.; Bewick’s ‘History of British 
Birds,’ 51. 15s.; Hassall’s ‘ History of the British 
Freshwater Alge,’ 20. -4s.; Denny’s ‘ Monographia 
Anoplurorum Britamnie,’ 1/.; Hunter's ‘Avimal 
Economy,’ with Notes by Professor Owen, 10. 28.; 
Montagu’s ‘ Testacea Britannica,’ 2. 63.; ‘ Zoo! 
of Beechey’s Voyage,’ 1l. 16s.; ‘Reports of 
British Association,’ 18 vols., 37. 15s.; a parcel of 
tracts and pamphlets, 67. 5s.; Leach’s ‘ Malacos- 
tracee Podophthalmata Britanniz,’ 57.; Eyton’s 
‘Monograph of the Duck Tribe,’ 21. 43.; ‘De 
seriptive and Hlustrated Catalogue of the Compa 
rative Anatomy of the College of Surgeons, with 
Two Letters of Mr. Clift,’ 4/. 5s.; Singer’s ‘Re- 
searches in the History of Playing Cards,’ 21. 153. 

On Wednesday the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
Adelphi, commences its 108rd Session of public 
usefulness. For the meetings previous to Christmas, 
the following arrangements have been made:— 
Nov. 19. Col. W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., Opening 
Address, on which. oceasion the medals awarded 
by the Council for Papers read at the weekly even- 
ing meetings during the last Session, and for articles 
submitted to the Society’s Committees, will be dis- 
tributed.—Nov.,26. Dr. J. Forbes Royle, F.RS,, 
‘On Indian Fibres,’ being a sequel to ‘ Observa- 
tions on Cordage, Clothing, and Paper Materials. 
—Dec. 3. Mr. Christopher Binks, ‘On some 
hitherto Unrecognised Phenomena and Combine 
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of Steel and Malleable Iron,’—Dec, 10. 

Mr, W. Fothergill Cooke, ‘On the Utilization of 

the Sewage of Towns by the Deodorizing Process 

established at Leicester, and the Economical Ap- 

ication of it to the Metropolis.'—Dec. 17. Pro- 

Richard Owen, F.R.S., ‘On the Ivory and 
Teeth of Commerce.’ 





M. Tollens, the great national poet of Holland, 
died at Ryswick, on the 24th ult., aged seventy- 
seven, His poetry enjoys extraordinary popula- 
rity amongst all classes of his countrymen, and is 
remarkable for its ardent patriotism. One of his 
most admired works bears the title of ‘The Dutch 
at Nova Zembla,’ and his popular song, ‘ Wiens 
Neerlands Bloed,’ will, in the opinion of the 
Dutch, last as long as their language. 

As everything that concerns the new metal, alu- 
ninium, is of interest, we may mention that recent 

iments made in France prove that to unite it 
with other metals deprives it of some one or other 
of its peculiar qualities. Thus, copper or iron 
mixed with it in the proportion of one-twentieth, 
deprives it of its malleability to such an extent as 
to render it almost impossible to work it; a tenth of 
copper renders it as brittle as glass, and subject to 
get black in the air; and gold and silver have also 
a bad effect on it, though in less degree. 

We have announced that an expedition, com- 
posed of scientific men of different nations, was 
some time ago formed by the Viceroy of Egypt to 
seek for the sources of the Nile, and that Count 
d Eseayrac de Lauture, a Frenchman, distinguished 
as an African traveller, had been placed at the 
head of it. A letter from Cairo received this week 
states that part of the expedition, with four 
dahabiehs (large boats for navigating the Nile), had 
already set off, and that the rest of the expedition, 
with four other vessels, was about to follow,, The. 
Viceroy has lavishly provided everything that can 
possibly be required to promote the success of the 
expedition, and has even made over to it two 
small steamers to tow its dahabichs ; he has also 
provided it with a strong escort of picked soldiers 
of the engineer and artillery corps. 

There are at present attached to the University 
of Berlin forty-eight ordinary aad forty-one extra- 
ordinary Professors, besides foriy-nine tutors, five 
lecturers, and seven readers; the number of the 
students amounted, during the last summer term, 
to 1382, of whom there were 653 law, 205 theo- 
logical, 254 medical, and 276 philosophical. The 
great preponderance of law students over those 
in the other faculties results not from any’strong 
litigious element in the German character, but that 
certain amount of legal education is necessary for 
the candidates for many of the Government offices, 
the extent of which class would to Englishmen ap- 
pearincredible. The punishments and fines inflicted 
on the students were almost exclusively for smoking 
within the forbidden precincts of the college and 
for uproars at night. There were during the year 
only two expulsions, the one of a student for having 
broken his pledged word, the other for immoral 
conduct. The University o’ Berlin is considered 
one of the best schools for ariental languages and 
literature, and is much frequented by American 
youths, It has lost seven of its professors by death 
Within the last twelve months. 

The Basiliea of Tréves, which has just been 
completely restored, was consecrated for public wor- 
ship in the evangelical form, on the 26th of last 
month, It is one of the grandest remains, on this 
side of the Alps, of the oldRoman times. Restored 
originally by the Emperor Constantine, it was sub- 
Sequently neglected and allowed to fall inte decay ; 
two of the principal walls were almost thrown 
down, and large masses of the materials used for 
other buildings, In 18/6 a restoration was com- 
menced and finished during the present year. The 
g is one hundred and ninety-four feet in 

, and one hundred and four in breadth, with, 

™ the north side, a semicircle of forty-one feet 
us, used formerly for the seats of the judges, 
but now appropriated to the choristers. The walls 
se one hundred and two feet in height, being 





eleven feet loftier than those of the great basilica 
of St. Paul’s in Rome. The Tréves basilica is one 
of the largest Roman buildings of the kind. 

With the beginning of the year 1857, anew sci- 
entific journal, under the title of ‘ Kosmos,’ will 
make its appearance in Vienna. Dr. Charles Re- 
clam has been invited from Leipsic to undertake 
the duties of editor. 

The Augsburg ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung’ acknow- 
ledges the present, from the English government, 
to the Munich library, of a collection of all the 
patents registered in England from the earliest 
times to the year 1856. The work occupies a 
hundred and fifty closely printed volumes. 

Alexander Dumas is sojourning in the town of 
Bourg, in Switzerland, in order, it is said, to study 
its archives, preparatory to a new romance which 
he is writing on criminal law: the time chosen is 
that of the last years of the past century. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE TURNER EXHIBITION. 


THE foretaste which has been afforded to the 
public during the last week by the exhibition 
of twenty of Turner’s pictures at Marlborough 
House enables us to form some idea of the 
value of his munificent gift. It may safely be 
— that when a suitable repository has 

en found, and the necessary conditions of 
light and position are no longer confined to 
the arrangements of an out-of-the-way par- 
lour in an old-fashioned mansion-house, and 
when the number of pictures has been multi- 
plied by five, such a collection will be formed 
as has never yet been brought together from 
the hand of one man. Much as we have 
heard of late years of the great artist, he has 
been comparatively little seen. Seeing him, 
indeed, to the present limited extent, is at 
present out of the question: such is the nar- 
rowness of the room, and the darkness of our 
November skies. -But the suffocating crowd 
and tantalizing cross-lights and no-lights of 
the apartments at Marlborough House will 
serve one good purpose at least, if they con- 
vince every visitor of the description of build- 
ing that must be raised to contain this splen- 
did legacy. The value of the setting should 
be to some extent proportionate to the value 
of the jewels. Nor does the question admit 
of further delay: five of the ten years as- 
signed by Turner as a condition to his dona- 
tion have passed away, and the neglect of 
such a stipulation would be, to say the least, 
discreditable to the recipients of his bequest. 
Every preliminary difficulty has, moreover, 
been removed; and no apology remains for 
deferring the performance of a solemn obli- 
gation. 

That some progress has been made in the 
catalogue appears from the numbers annexed 
to the pictures now on view. The chrono- 
logical order has been naturally and wisely 
adopted in the arrangement, and the dates 
are attached. Thus we know that the pre- 
sent selection extends over a period of forty- 
seven years of Turner’s life, from 1797 to 
1844. We thus are made acquainted with 
his every style, from the first simple diligent 
efforts of draughtsmanship, to the final bursts 
of eceentricity which astonish and delude the 
spectator. The various phases of this artist’s 
long and active life are well marked by 
these examples, and we may expect still more 
ample illustration from the vast multitude of 
water-eolour drawings, sketches, and memo- 
randa, which express the painter’s elementary 
thoughts. Here we learn also how carefully 
Turner studied, and yet how little he plagia- 
rised the works of his predecessors ; how suc- 





cessfully he could imitate, and still, when he 
chose, be the same strongly-marked indivi- 
dual, solitary and unapproachable in style. 

1797. Moonlight, a study at Millbank. is. is © 
the earliest of the works, and accordingly the 
simplest. The full moon is seen stuck in the 
middle of the picture, like a white wafer, surrounded. 
by no fringe or veil of clouds, but as if shining 
full-orbed through the murky atmosphere of the 
Thames; one of the planets being also visible. The 
position of the two luminaries is unmistakeably 
studied from reality. Of subject there is little, 
and what is seen is enveloped in the brown and 
black hues of night. The attempt to get moonlight 
out of paint and canvas is boldly made, and if not 
successful at first, the results of similar after expe- 
riments with the sun may be observed with more 
satisfaction. 

1800. (cire.) A View in Wales. This picture is 
little less than invisible. It appears, however, to 
be in the style principally in vogue with the more 
aspiring and original landscape-painters of that 
day. Wilson and Gainsborough have both left 
instances of this particular manner. 

1802. View on Clapham Common. Much the 
same may be said of this subject; a sketch of 
trees with distant houses and country, remarkable 
only for a much freer handling and rapid execu- 
tion than the foregoing, 

1805. The Shipwreck. Next in order of time 
comes this ificent work, so well known to the 
publie from Mr. Charles Turner’s admirable en- 
graving. The painter was now thirty, or a few years 
older ; and this must be acknowledged to be a 
splendid evidence of his powers. Vandevelde was 
the rival with whom he professedly matched him- 
self: both in this instance and that at Lord Elles- 
mere’s, where the antagonists, or rather the old 
master and his aspiring pupil, may be contrasted. 
There is a triumphant mastery about this work— 
composition, handling, and colour—which seems to 
point out the era when the genius of the artist be- 
came fairly expanded, and his strong hands set free 
to work in a path where he was to have no com- 
panion. 

1809. Greenwich Hospital. This landscape further 
shows the great resources which Turner had alteady 
acquired, and combines a remarkable display of 
natural effects, from the rich dark brown De Wint- 
like shades of the foreground to the towers of the 
hospital—one of which is in light and the other in 
shade—the long reach of the river, and the distant 
shower sailing over London in the horizon. The 
magical effects of remote objects lost in an obscure 
distance were never better combined ; and the in- 
terest of the picture is inexhaustible. 

1810. Abingdon. This is another English scene, 
painted apparently before the artist had studied 
foreign scenery. A mist, scarcely penetrated by 
the morning sun, envelopes the whole scene, except 
where a bright ray lights up the interior space 
of the arches of the ridge, giving promise of a 
bright warm day, when the early vapours are dis- 
persed. In the foreground are groups of farmers, 
milkmaids, and labourers: the cattle are slowly 
driven through the stream, and the pastoral homely 
life of rural England breathes in every corner. In 
the distance the village spire towers through the 
haze, painted with a liquid softness, and with a 
transparent exuberance of colour, which proves the 


“great skill already attained in the art. of aérial 


representation. 

1813. Cottage Destroyed by an Avalanche. This 
is the first subject that reveals experience of foreign 
scenes. The painter refrains from giving the out- 
lines of the neighbouring mountains and long 
reaches of snow drift but describes in one forcible 
shock, the descent of glacier and crag; arresting 
the fragments as they fall, and fixing them for ever 
on his imperishable canvas. The crash and noise 
of the descending masses is given with surprising 
force. Behind, a black storm sweeps over the 
heights, and conceals their outlines from view. 

1815. Bligh Sands, near Sheerness. Fishing- 
boats trawling. This is another scene of tranquil 
English life, and marks 4 new stage in the artist’s 
style, Here, for the first time, we see indications 
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of that wonderful gradation of atmospheric per- | dwell on the varied beauties of a scene on which 
spective, and that marvellous art of placing objects | the painter has lavished all the grandeur and 
at successive distances, with air before, around, | beauty which he has selected from an accumulation 
of sources, and which he has supplied with such 
The arrangement of land 


and beyond them, which are so distinguishing a 


feature of this manner, The beauty and juiciness of | unwearying patience, 
the painting are eminently conspicuous, and the | and water is peculiarly like Turner, especially the 
double vista which opens to the right and left. 
Throughout all, clear wea- | The figures also possess an unusual grace ; and, in 
ther inland, miles off, over breezy downs of coun- | point of delicacy and strength of execution through- 


dark green patches of sea refresh the eye with un- 
accustomed pleasure. 


try, is indicated with distinct force. Here all the | out, this is far superior to the Baie. 


rors 


uent el ts of art are lost in their skilful 





be considered an instance of the perfection of Tur- 
ner’s landscape art. 


totally different manner displays itself in this paint- 


ing. The National Gallery “Carthage” prepares | side by hills. 


the visitor for this composition, Claude was un- | hare, admirably characteristic as to drawing of the 
doubtedly the model, aided by architectural draw- | motions of the animals, may convey a sportive 


allusion to the legend which the name of the pic- 


ings and the other numerous art-records of anti- 


quity. The octagonal pillar on the right, inscribed | ture recals. 


with the names of Hannibal and Saguntum, speaks 
for itself ; but the action of the various groups re- 
quires a larger investigation. Exile, on the part 
appears to be the prevailing idea, mingled here 


enervating pleasures which are the causes or the 
effects of the décadence of an empire. This is the 


scription. 


1837. Apollo and Daphne. 
combination ; and by many, doubtless, this will | figures in the foreground, with classical names, are 
merely pendants to another scene of sunny Italian 
beauty. The road to the valley winds through a 
1817. The Decline of Carthage. Another and | shallow cutting in a hill, not high enough to hide 
the long reach of country beyond, bounded on either 
The incident of the greyhound and 


1838. Phryne going to the Bath as Venus. This, 
though extremely elaborated in composition, both 
of the architecture and the very numerous figures, 
not only of the young but of the sick and aged, | is less satisfactory than many of the preceding. 


The prevailing arrangement of the procession is 
and there with symbols of the relaxed energies and | not immediately perceptible. 


tion follows after a considerable interval. [It is | scale and value in the construction. 


manifest that here nature is again assuming her 
reign over the works and actions of man; the main 
figures, not of the most intelligible or interesting 
kind, serve only as foreground to a scene of gra- 
dual and beautiful ruin. The shepherd and shep- 
herdess seated together in the valley, and the 
pastoral figure on the left guiding her flock into 
the plain, are quite subordinate. It is evident, 
moreover, that three several classes of life—the 
heroic and the bucolic, as celebrated by poets, and 
the modern utilitarian—have been combined, just as 
the imaginary ruins of ancient grandeur appear by 
the side of the romantic stone-pines and the distant 
hills, which must have been studied from recent 
sketches on the shores of the Mediterranean. It 
is curious to observe how far the painter had 
already thrown off traditionary trammels, and was 
anxious to present images of beauty from every 
source, ancient and modern, in one view. The 
hollow vaults into which daylight is breaking on 
the left, the broken bridge on the right, with the 
stream rushing through, convey an idea of long 
solitude and neglect, which harmonize with the 
tranquil beauties of sea and sky. The introduc- 
tion of the serpent in the right corner, admirably 
painted, with his slowly-heaving rings, and of the 
rabbit, all aid this prevailing feeling of undisturbed 
security. Nor has the painter neglected to mark 
those peculiar streaks in the water of the bay, 
which point to the existence of submerged ruins 
beneath, or the exquisite curves of bays and hills, 
girded with a sea not too blue, and lost in a dis- 
tance which is far prolonged in that delicious 
climate. 
1830. Orvieto is a sketch, composed, as it would 
seem, exclusively from modern scenery and native 
manners, The view is taken down a valley radiant 
with sunlight. The distant fortress stands on an 
acropolis in the midd]e, to which an aqueduct is seen 
extending its row of white arches, The valley is 
also bridged in two other places, In the fore- 
ground, at an ancient conduit, with sculptured 
friezes, several contadine in bright costumes are 
engaged in their ablutions. The glow of warm 
light and the exuberance of details are remarkable. 
1832. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. This may 

be considered as the first example of purely ideal 
landscape which yet appears. The pure poetry of 
natural scenery is no doubt the motive of this 
magnificent work. As such, it is the finest speci- 
men in the collection. It would be needless to 





favourable light. 


waves in front. 





upon his canvas, he would evoke the sun 


In this subject the 


Phryne is seen in a 
chariot drawn by winged figures on the extreme 
right, borne along a glittering pavement of marble, 
highest effort of imagination which the gallery | and almost lost in the extreme delicacy of etherial 
presents, where the rendering of life and its motives | tints that surround her form. It is to be feared 
are still the prevailing aim of the artist, and the | that this picture, like the Baie and others, has 
landscape is only a secondary principle of de- | suffered from the perishable nature of the pig- 


a small instalment of the harvest of reputation 
which is yet to be gathered round the name of ths 
greatest of English landscape painters. 


At the first flush of regret at the death of their 
distinguished townsman, James Montgomery, the 
poet, the people of Sheffield resolved to raise a 
monument in the cemetery to his memory, and 
after some consultation the commission was given 
to Mr. Bell, the sculptor, of London. Mr. Bell 
had submitted a design at the request of the com- 
mittee, the cost of executing which, it was agreed, 
should be 3500/. Various circumstances have since 
intervened to retard the project; and now, after an 
interval of two years, the matter has been brought 
before a public meeting held in the Town-hall 
of Sheffield, the mayor presiding. The committee 
reported that Mr. Bell is willing to modify his de- 
sign in any way that may seem desirable. More 
could not be expected on the part of the sculptor, 
and there seems just cause for the censure expressed 
at the meeting as to the proceedings of the com- 
mittee. The history of the Campbell monument 
in Westminster Abbey ought to have been a wam- 
ing as to giving commissions for such works before 
the funds for executing them are collected. We 
trust, however, that no difficulty will be experienced 
in raising a sum sufficient to erect a monument 
worthy of the name of James Montgomery, and 
creditable to the people of Sheffield. 

The efforts to preserve from future decay, and 
in some degree to restore from the effects of past 


ments employed, some of which, by change of | neglect, the old churches and cathedrals of Ger. 
1823. The Bay of Baie. This great composi- | colour and consistency, have lost their original 


many, are daily making more and more progress, 
The cathedrals of Cologne, Speyer, Bamburg, Ulm, 


1839. Agrippina landing with the Ashes of Ger- | and Basle, and the churches of St. Elizabeth at 
manicus. A study of elaborate piled-up architec- | Marburg, and of Our Lady at Esslingen, are ex- 
ture, painted in a white and pink tone of colour; | amples of what has already been accomplished, 
the figures being almost undistinguishable in the | and show that thé zeal for the preservation of these 
foreground, at least without careful study and more | exquisite productions of the middle ayes is not con- 


fined to the mere lovers of art, but is pretty gene 


1839. The ‘ Fighting Téméraire tugged to her | rally spread over all classes of society. The funds 
last Berth. This famous picture is already univer- 
sally known by the engraving. Its exquisite and | pend not merely on the grants of governments or 
varied scale of colour, from the glowing fiery sun- 
set to the pearly lights upon the sides of the old | sure from the contributions of different. parishes 
ship ; these again contrasted with the black smoky | and private individuals, and in furtherance of such 
steam-tug in front, the light beside and beyond | objects, the cautious and prudent German is not 
the vessels, and the lines of sky on the left, ex- 
emplify and combine the varied powers of the artist | Freiburg the authorities have cleared the interior 
in a wonderful ensemble. The poetical effect of this | of their cathedrals of the tasteless ornaments, un- 
grand picture has long recommended its composi- | necessary partitions, and other obstructions which 
tion to the most casual observers of art, and the | have crept in, in course of time; and the result of 
painting will recommend itself with equal power. 
1840. Venice—the Bridge of Sighs. A near | now seen in all the simplicity, chastity, and beauty 
view of the celebrated palace of St. Mark, treated | in which they were originally conceived, in the 
in a style which had already begun to be purely 
experimental—in fact, Turner’s third and last | hearts and their souls as well as with their wealth 
manner. He seemed as though by piling paint | and their labour. The principal attention of the 
ms | modern “ church restorers” is being now directed 
from the dull earths he employed : and these appa- | to the cathedral of Worms. This beautiful speci- 
rent attempts to reach the unattainable are the sub- | men of Byzantine architecture has not suffered 90 
ject ofendless wonder. If he failed in producing, at | much from the ravagesof time as the other churches 
least to uninitiated eyes, the effects he aimed at, | of the town, or the various ecclesiastical structures 
his efforts are quite unprecedented in art: they | on the borders of the Rhine; it has not, however, 
are astonishing enough to create a wide-spread | escaped unscathed, aad a society has now been 
enthusiasm ; whilst the way-side beauties he | formed similar to that of Speyer, with the object of 
scatters in his eccentric path are sufficient to | collecting funds and superintending the complete 
attract the least imaginative. 
1842. The Burial of Wilkie. The profusion | splendour. The Romin Catholic worship is carried 
of power which Turner had accumulated is again 
abundantly shown in this subject. Carefully and | for a long time, and ceclined joining in the sub- 
minutely drawn as the whole scene evidently is, 
its effect is made to depend not upon the effects | vernment that a monunent to Luther should be 
of outline, but upon contrasts of light and dark- | erected in the town, they have begun to show more 
ness, brought in to heighten the solemn melan- | patriotism and artistic zeal, and have come forward 
choly of the event. Two lights are contrasted— | with their pecuniary aid. 
that of the moon and another on board the vessel. 
The black sails soar above, and an ill-omened bird | two beautiful landscapes by Calame, the Genoese 
of death—the emblem of sorrow—flits over the | painter, a Madonna by Stdnle, a picture by Becker, 


uired to execute works on so large a scale de- 


the aid of princes; they are derived in a great mea- 


backward in his subscription. In Strasburg and 


their labours is, that these beautiful structures are 


times when men built places of worship with their 


restoration of the Woms cathedral to its original 
on in the church, and the Protestants hung back 


scriptions; but having been promised by the Go- 


The Frankfort Art Unon is exhibiting at present 


a masterpiece of that artist, Philip Veit’s, celebrated 


1844. Approach to Venice. This view, also in | work, the two Marys sittmg at the Grave of out 
Turner's last manner, brings the series to a close. ; 
Long and repeated study will be well rewarded | artists. Besides those above mentioned, there is also 
in tracing out the infinite varieties and beauties of | to be seen a large picture by Murillo, which has 
these important works, which yield, after all, only | lain buried for upwards of a century in a conveat 


Saviour, and several other good works by modem 
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in Mexico. It was painted in Murillo’s best time, 
from 1670 to 1680, and is with slight differences 
the same in subject and execution as his celebrated 

i which was purchased for the Louvre at 
such an enormous price from the heirs of Marshal 


. Soult. The picture now exhibiting in Frankfort 


was originally painted for the Archbishop Don 
Juan de Palasor y Mendosas, and taken, together 
with another work of Murillo’s, by him to Mexico, 
where it was placed in a Carmelite church. It 
was subsequently purchased from the heirs of the 
Archbishop by a German merchant, who brought it 
to Frankfort. 

A picture, by Dietz, painter in ordinary to the 
Grand Duke of Baden, is at present exciting con- 
siderable interest in Munich, in which town it is 
being exhibited. The subject is taken from one of 
those many sad tales of the devastation of the 
Palatinate by the armies of Louis XIV., in the 
seventeenth century. The scene which Herr Dietz 
depicts is the sacking of the town and castle of 
Heidelberg, on the morning of the 2nd of March, 
1689. The beautiful Elizabeth tower is seen in 
the distance, above the quaint gables and painted 
roofs of the houses, enveloped in flames, and totter- 
ing as if ready to fall, whilst a crowd of anxious 
citizens of all ages and both sexes, mingled with 
priests and soldiers, are rushing forward with out- 
stretched arms and imploring gestures entreating 
their conqueror, Marshal Melac, to spare their town 
and property. A laugh of scorn, and an order for 
more torches and more faggots, is the only reply 
they receive from their cruel oppressor. There 
are several groups in the picture, spirited in their 
action and clever in their arrangement; the ex- 
pression too of terror, rage, revenge, calm resigna- 
tin, and wild sorrow, in the faces of the ruined 
Heidelbergers, is skilfully contrasted with the con- 
temptuous disdain of the French general and the 
brutal ferocity of his soldiers. One group is:parti- 
cularly striking. It consists of a grey-haired 
veteran bending down over the bloody corpse of 
his son, which is surrounded by his. wife, borne 
down jn all the abjectness of hopeless grief, and by 
his weeping children; behind them stands a 
beautiful young woman, her figure drawn up to its 
fall height, her face distorted by passion, and her 
ight arm stretched out in a threatening attitude 
owards the author of all their misery, evidently 
uttering deep imprecations against the general, the 
amy, and France itself. 

There was some hope entertained in. Germany 
that the example set by Prussia of abolishing the 
gaming-tables, well worthy of our own name of 
“hells,” would be followed by the minor states of 

A Nassau newspaper, however, an- 
nounces that the Duke has concluded a contract 
with a Berlin house for the Wiesbaden tables, from 
the year 1857 to 1872, giving them also an addi- 
tional month in the year to carry on their nefarious 
trade. We regret to say that the fine arts are con- 
siderable gainers by this iniquitous system of 

der, for not only are picture exhibitions en- 
couraged and subscribed to by those who lease the 
saloons, but they engage to pay ten thousand florins 
wyear to the support of the theatre, and fifty 
thousand to the musical bands. 

Professor Drake, of Berlin, has just finished the 
model ofa statue of the Elector John Frederick, 
the ‘ Magnanimous,’ which is to be erected, in 1858, 
at Jena, in commemoration of the three hundredth 
aniversary of the foundation of the University. 
The Elector holds a drawn sword in his right hand 
‘dan open Bible in his left. Both artists and 
@ilics are greatly pleased with the beauty and dig- 
_ expression Drake has given to his statue. 

e death of Peter Kraft, the historical painter 
aad director of the Imperial Gallery of the Bel- 
videre in Vienna, is announced. He was cele- 
brated for his battle pieces, two of which, the 
, of Leipsic and of Aspern, are to be seen 
in the Hotel des Invalides of that city. Herr 
Kraft had attained the advanced age of. seventy- 
ix, the last fifty years of which he had passed as 
teacher at the Imperial Academy. 

M. Ingrés, the famous French painter, though 


‘wards of eighty-two years of age, still labours 








at his art with all the ardour of a young man. He 
has just executed a coloured design, representing 
the Battle of the Muses, anda portrait of a girl dis- 
tributing consecrated bread in front of an altar, 
both of which are most highly spoken of. 

A painting by Terburg has just been added to 
the already famous gallery of the Countess de 
Lebon at Paris. It is considered one of his best 
productions. The subject—an admiral entering 
the drawing-room of a Dutch noble of the seven- 
teenth century, and being received by the lady 
of the house. 

According to a Roman journal, there are now in 
Rome not fewer than 244 painters of both sexes, 
105 sculptors, and 144 engravers, all natives of the 
city, or Italians long resident there. As to foreign 
artists in Rome, the number, we are told, “exceeds 
all belief.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

WE have to thank a correspondent for drawing 
our attention to an inadvertence in our theatrical 
article last week, by which Wild Oats was ascribed 
to Cherry, and stated to he his ‘‘one” comedy. This 
description applied to O’ Keefe, whose single comedy 
stands out conspicuously amidst a group of pleasant 
musical trifles. How the name of Cherry, a hearty 
but much inferior writer, found its way into the 
notice, we cannot conjecture ; but we need scarcely 
say that in our previous article, on the recent pro- 
duction of Wild Oats, due honour was given to 
O’Keefe. 

A literary event which is rather rare now-a-days 
—the production of a five-act comedy in’verse,— 
has marked the past week in Paris. ‘The new play 
is‘by M. Bouilhet, a young man unknown to fame, 
is entitled Madame de Montorey, is laid in the time 
of Louis XIV., and has the grand monarque and 
the grim Madame de Maintenon amongst its per 
sonages. It has been brought out at the Odéon, 
and has obtained success. It is described to us as 


4.of considerable literary merit, but as deficient in 


dramatic interest. 

Madame Ristori, having acted with unexampled 
success in most of the principal towns of Ger- 
many, is now on her way, with her Italian company, 
across the Russian frontier. She has engaged to 
give six representations in Warsaw, and so enthu- 
siastic are the citizens of that town for her, that 
they have engaged already every place in the house 
for every night, notwithstanding that the prices of 
the tickets of admission have been raised fivefold. 

The Danish papers announce the death of Bal- 
thazar Bang, who has been for many years one of 
their most popular dramatic writers. 


At Paris, a new opera, called the Rose de Flo- 
rence, in two acts, the ‘‘ poem” by M. de Saint 
Georges, and the music by M. Biletta, has been 
brought out at the Académie Royale. Our letters 
do not speak very highly of it, though, as usual 
with all new pieces, it succeeded. Roger, Bonn- 
chée, and Mdlle. Moreau Sainti bear the principal 
parts in it. At the Opéra Comique, Boieldieu’s 
Jean de Paris has been revived, but not, we are 
told, with the success that had been anticipated. 
At the Italian Theatre, a lady new to fame, 
Madame Steffanone, is rapidly become a great 
favourite. Nothing was known of her until about 
a fortnight ago, when she was unexpectedly called 
on to replace Madame Frezzolini in the 7’rovatore, 
and she sang so well that the Parisians became 
smitten with her at once. Mdlle. Piccolomini 
has arrived in Paris. 

A new opera by Secchi, called Fanciulla delle 
Asturie, has been produced at Milan. It is de- 
scribed as too close an imitation of Verdi's style, 
but contains two or three pretty morceauz. 

The Italian Theatre at St. Petersburg has been 
reopened for the season. The company consists, 
first and foremost, of the brave old Lablache, and of 
Mesdames Bosio, Lotti, and Meric; Messieurs 
Tagliafico, Marini, G. Bettini, Calzolari, Debas- 
sini, and Bartolini. 

The Austrian papers speak with high praise of 





Theresa Kress, a native of Gratz, as a female 





violin player. She caused great excitement about 
three years ago, at her débat, when she was still a 
child ; she seems to have employed the intervening 
time to good purpose, as she is now pronounced to 
excel in her art, and likely to be no mean rival to 
her master, Milanollo. 

A Viennese musical publisher is about to make 
a pilgrimage to London with an Austrian choral 
society of male singers, similar to the Cologne 
Manner Gesang Verein. 











LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Cuemicat.—Nov. 4th.— First Meeting of the 
Session.—Dr. Miller, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. R. V. Tuson, Esq., was elected a Fellow. 
Dr. Odling, Hon. Sec., read a paper ‘On the Re- 
ciprocal Precipitations of the Metals,’ and showed 
that, as a general rule, if the metal A can preci- 
pitate the metal B from its solutions, the metal Bcan 
also precipitate the metal A from its solutions. 
This result was referred principally to a tendency 
which the two metals have to combine with each 
other, so as to form an alloy. Mr. J.T. Hobson 
read a paper ‘On a New Series of Organo-Thio- 
nic Acids.’ 


LrynEan.—Nov. 4th.—The meeting having been 
specially summoned to fill up the vacancies in the 
Council and in the Treasurership, occasioned by 
the death of the late William Yarrell, Esq., the 
President opened the business of the evening by 
moving a resolution expressive of the high sense 
entertained by the Society of the personal qualities 
of the late Mr. Yarrell, of his extensive zoolo- 
gical attainments, and of the services rendered 
by him to the Society during a long period 
of Fellowship, and especially during the eight 
years of his Treasurership; as also of its deep 
regret at the loss of a colleague so estimable and so 
warmly attached to the interests of the Society. 
The resolution having been put to the Meeting, 
and ‘carried Unanitmously, the Fellows proceeded 
to fill up by ballot the vacancies in the list of 
Council and Officers; when Francis Boott, Esq., 
M.D., V.-P.L.S., was elected Treasurer, and 
William Baird, Esq., M.D., 2 Member of the 
Council for the ensuing year. The President sub- 
sequently nominated Wm. Wilson Saunders, Esq., 
as one of the four Vice- Presidents. Amos Beardsley, 
Esq., of Ulverstone, was elected a Fellow, and C, 
Wentworth Dilke, Esq., Wm. Vernon Guise, Esq., 
Wm. Henry Harvey, M.D., George Henry Poly- 
blank, Esq., Major-General Edward Sabine, R.A., 
and Dr. Andrew Sinclair, R.N., were severally 
proposed as Fellows. The President announced 
the publication of a new part of the Society’s (4to) 
‘ Transactions,‘ containing a long series of beauti- 
fully executed plates, several of them coloured, in 
illustration of Dr. Hooker’s elaborate memoir on 
the Balanophoree, and for which the Society was 
indebted to the liberality of the author. The 
Secretary having read a list of the very numerous 
additions made to the Society’s library during the 
recess, Mr. Ward, F.L.S., exhibited a living 
specimen of a species of Ash, one of the plants on 
which the Chinese wax-insect (Coccus sinensis) 
feeds, The tree, which was one of those first in- 
troduced to this country by Mr. Fortune, appears 
to be perfectly hardy. The specimen exhibited by 
Mr. Ward, had been grown in his garden at 
Clapham for the last twelve months, without pro- 
tection, in the open air. Mr. William Mitten, 
A.L.S., exhibited specimens of seven species of 
Moss, from Sussex, none of which had hitherto 
been recorded as natives of Britain. Read, 1. ‘ De- 
scription of the Kobo-tree, a new genus of Legu- 
minose, collected by Dr. W. F. Daniell, in Sierra 
Leone ;’ by John Joseph Bennett, Esq., F.R.S., 
Sec. L.S. 2. ‘On some Entomogenous Spherie,’ 
by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 3. 
‘On Spherobolus stellatus, of Sowerby’s British 
Fungi,’ by the Rev. Henry H. Higgins (commu- 
nicated by the President). 
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GxoLoaicaL.—November 5th.—Colonel Portlock, 
President, in the chair, G. Brand, Esq., M.A., 
and R. B. Smyth, Esq., C.E., were elected 
Fellows. The following communication was read. 
* On the Stereognathus ooliticus, from the Stones- 
field Slate.’ By Prof. Owen, F.R.S. The sub- 
ject of this paper was a small mammal, represented 

y a fragment of a lower jaw retaining three molar 
teeth; which was obtained by the Rev. J. Dennis 
from the Stonesfield slate. of Oxfordshire, and 
named Stereognathus ooliticus by Mr. E. Charles- 
worth. This specimen, described in detail by 
Prof. Owen at the British Association meeting in 
September last, indicated, in the author’s opinion, 
an animal allied to some extinct genera of even- 
toed pachydermis—viz,, the Hyracotherium, Micro- 
therium, and Hyopotamus of the tertiary deposits ; 
and he concluded, therefore, that the Stereognathus 
was most probably a diminutive non-ruminant 
artiodactyle of omnivorous habits. With regard 
to the zoological reasons for referring this peculiar 
and ancient fossil to the type of animal form 
above alluded to; the Professor entered at some 
length into the analysis of the mental processes by 
which the palzontologist aims at the restoration of 
an unknown mammal from such a fragment as the 
fossil under notice. Its mammalian character is 
decided by the two-fanged implantation of the 
teeth, and its pachydermatous affinities are evi- 
denced by the peculiar sex-cuspid and cingulated 
molars. These zoological relations are determined 
from the kriowledge that such structural pecu- 
liarities obtain in certain known pachydermata. 
Morphology, therefore, or the study of form, 
rather than. physiology, or the known relation of 
organs to functions, is the guide in this deter- 
mination ; but the Professor expressed his opinion 
that this example could not be cited as showing 
that there is no physiological, comprehensible, or 
rational law (in contradistinction to the morpho- 
logical or empirical) which can be a guide in the 
determination of fossil remains, He did not think 
that all such determinations rest upon the appli- 
cation of observed coincidences of structure, for 
which coincidences no reason can be rendered ; 
for, although in many instances of this law of 
correlation, as demonstrated by comparative 
anatomy, the sufficient or physiological cause of 
them is not known ; yet, in other instances, the 
application of the principle has been successfully 
illustrated. The truth or fact (said Prof. Owen) 
of.a physiological knowledge of a correlated struc- 
ture, and of the application of that knowledge to 

tology, is not affected or destroyed by in- 
statices adduced from that much more extensive 
series of correlated structures of which the physio- 
logical condition is not yet known. 


GroeraPHicaL. — November 10th. — Rear-Ad- 
miral F, W. Beechey, President, in the chair. 
Mr. W. P. Andrew (Chairman of the Scinde 
Euphrates Valley Railway, Company), Captain 
Cole, Mr. J. Entwistle, Mr. G. R. Fairholme, 
Colonel the Hon. A. H. Gordon, C.B., Mr. 
Arthur Hudson (Superintendent of the Australian 
Agricultural Company), Mr. J. B. Heath, F.R.S. 
(Consul for Sardinia), Mr. W. H. Hovell, of Aus- 
tralia, Sir Charles Nicholson (Chancellor of the 
University of Sydney), Commander Montague 
O'Reilly; R.N., and Mr. William Staniland, C.E., 
were elected Fellows.. Among the objects ex- 
hibited were—from Loanda—Portrait of Dr. 
Livingstone ; Section of the Atlantic, showing the 
deep sea soundings, run by Lieutenant O. H. 
Berryman, U.S.N., in the American steamer 
Arctic, for the purpose of determining the practi- 
cability of laying a telegraphic wire from St John’s, 
Newfoundland, to Valentia Bay, Ireland, with a 
portion of the cable, by Mr. Brooking ; Drawings 
of the Antiquities of Kertch, by Duncan M‘Pher- 
son, M.D.; Large Maps of London, by Mr. 
Stanford, &c. In opening the meeting, the Presi- 
dent stated that a letter had been received by the 
Secretary from their distinguished Gold-Medallist 
and Arctic traveller, Dr. E. K. Kane, of the 
United States, regretting that severe illness had 








prevented him calling at thé Society, as he had 
much to say before leaving England. The Secre- 
tary had answered the letter, and had; in company 
with Mr. Arrowsmith, called upon Dr. Kane, 
whom they were grieved to find in a very weak 
state, It was then moved by Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, and seconded by Captain Sherard Osborn, 
K.N., ‘That on the occasion of the arrival in this 
country of the eminent Arctic explorer, Dr. Kane, 
of the United States, who, attempting under the 
auspices of Messrs, Grinnell and Peabody to rescue 
Franklin, has made important additions to geogra- 
phical knowledge, received the ‘ gold medal’ of the 
Society,— Resolved, that the President do commu- 
nicate, on the part of the members, the expression 
of their sincere regret upon hearing that this dis- 
tinguished man should have been prevented by ill 
health from appearing at the meeting, to receive 
the unanimous and hearty welcome which awaited 
him.’ The papers read were—l. ‘ Proceedings of 
the North Australian Expedition under Mr. A. 
C. Gregory.’ Communicated by the Right Hon. 
H. Labouchere, Colonial Office. 2. « Notes of a 
Journey up the Sadong River, Borneo,’ by Mr. A. 
R. Wallace. 3. ‘ Proposed Exploration of Borneo,’ 
by Lieutenant De Crespigny, R.N. 


PHorocRaPHic.—Nov. 6th.—Professor Wheat- 
stone, F.R.S., in the chair. The Lord Bishop of 
Gibraltar, Rev. W. Gerrard Andrewes, Dr. Lovell, 
F. T, Adams, G. Downes, J. Garle, E. C. Hennah, 
E. Monson, E. D. Pain, M. Pillischer, R. Tibbetts; 
H. Vivian, J. W. Whelan, Esqs., were elected 
Members of the Society.—Photographs were exhi- 
bited by R. Fentor, Esq., Professor De la Motte, 
— Bennett (of Naples), Esq., Monsieur Le Gray, 
&c., and a new pressure frame by Monsieur Belloc, 
and specimens of photogalvanography by Mr. Paul 
Pretsch.—Mr. Austen exhibited and descrihed a 
simple plate holder, and Mr. Pillischer an instru- 
ment for opening and obeing the lens.—Mr. Shad- 
bolt communicated the results of his experiments 
on Dr. Hill Norris’s dry collodion process.—The 
Secretary announced that a soirée of the Society 
would be held at King’s College, on Wednesday, 
December 17th, and that the next exhibition of the 
Society would open at the Water-Colour Society's 
Rooms in Pall Mall, in the first week of January 
next. 


Civi EnaingEers.—Nov.11th.—Robert Stephen- 
son, Esq., M.P., President, in the chair. The 
Session was commenced by the reading of a paper 
by Mr. D. K. Clark, Assoc. Inst. C.E., ‘On the 
Improvement of Railway Locomotive Stoek,’ which 
had been read in abstract at the last meeting in 
May before the recess, and had been subsequently 
printed and circulated amongst the Members. The 
discussion was opened, and it was announced that 
it would be continued throughout the whole of the 
next meeting. 


KILKENNY ARCHEZOLOGICAL.—Nov. 5th.—The 
Very Rev. the Dean of Leighlin in the chair. 
George L. Bryan, Esq., the Rev. W. Smyth King, 
John A. Kirwan, Esq., Frederick R. Morris Reade, 
Esq., Henry Alcock, Esq., William Phelan, 
Esq., Captain Henry Butler, Thomas F. Strange, 
Esq., Mrs. Parkinson Ruxton, the Rev. Joseph 
Wright, John Tisdall, Esq., William Williams, 
Esq., Patrick J. Scannell, Esq., George Fitzgerald, 
Esq, and Edward Wright, Esq., were elected 
Members. The Secretary laid on the table the 
proceedings of the last meeting, printed, and ready 
for delivery to members. A letter was received 
from the Rev. John O. Hanlon, Dublin, describ- 
ing the materials amassed to elucidate the topo- 
graphy and antiquities of the Queen’s County, and 
preserved in the Ordnance Survey Office, Phoenix 
Park, Dublin. John Windele, Esq., Cork, sent 
a@ communication on Ardmore Round Tower, 
County of Waterford, giving a description, from a 
rare pamphlet, of the siege of that ancient build- 
ing by the Royalist forces in 1642, A paper 
was read, from a member of the Society, ‘On 
Woods and Fastnesses, and their Denizens, in 

















Ancient Leinster,’ illustrating in an exceedin 
interesting manner, the condition of this part of 
Treland in the olden time, and affording a curious 
glimpse of the manners and customs of the Irish 
chieftains, who, entrenched in their wooded fast. 
nesses, defied the power of the English Govern. 
ment to outroot them, The paper, whilst enablin 
one to form a tolerably accurate idea of the ancien; 
sylvan state of Ireland, also elucidated some re. 
markable points in the natural history of the 
country. Another paper was contributed by the 
same writer, ‘On the Scandinavians in Leinster; 
showing that the Danes had retained their hold on 
many parts of the province, especially the seaport 
towns, long after they are generally supposed to 
have been expelled by the victorious Irish, after 
their signal defeat at Clontarf. Daniel MacCarthy, 
Esq., contributed a letter written from the Tower 
of London, by Florence MacCarthy, in the rei 
of Queen Elizabeth, to the Earl of Thomond, 
on the antiquities of Ireland. In was announced 
that this curious document would be edited for the 
Society’s ‘Transactions,’ by Dr. O'Donovan, in 
whose hands it cannot fail of proving interesting to 
every student of Irish history. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
emer <5 oe Academy, 8 p.m.—(Professor Partridge on Ana- 
to 


my. 

British Architects, § p.m. - 
Architectural Association, 8 p.m.—(Sketch—Village School.) 
Juridical, 74 p.m. 


Tuesday.—Statistical, § p.m.—(The Rev. John Clay, Chaplain of 
the Preston House of Correction. on the Relation between 
Crime, Popular Instruction, Attendance on Religious Wor- 
ship, and Beerhouses.) 

Linnean, 8 p.m. > 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Adjournd Discussion upon Mr. D. K, 
Stock} paper on the Improvement of Railway Locomotive 
Stock. 


Wednesday.—Geological, 8 p.m.—(1. Dr. Buist on the Occurrence 
of Crystallization in. Stucco, and on other instances of 
Changes in Molecular Arrangement. 2. Prof. James Nicol 
on the Red Sandsténe and Quartzite of the North-West of 
Scotlind.) 

Society of Arts, § p.m.—(Colonel Sykes, F.R.S., Chairthan of 
Couneil.—Address on the Opening of the One Hundred and 
Third Session. Award of Medals.) 

Pathological, 8 p.m. 


Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—(Photo-Chemical Researches, Messrs. 
Bunsen and Roscoe.) 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m: 
Friday.—Philological, § p.m. 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 
tanic, 4 p.m. 
Horticultural, 3 p.m. 








VARIETIES. 


The Norwich Archeological Society. —The 
uarterly meeting of this Society was held on 
‘hursday in last week, at the Guildhall, Norwich. 

A paper was read by the Rev. J. Guinn, ‘On the De- 
rivation of the names of Parishes, &c., in Norfolk.’ 
Mr. Harrod exhibited a sketch of a discovery of a 
perforated buttress that had been recently made at 
the east end of the Dutch Church. The President, 
Sir John Boileau, introduced the subject of the 
‘Manchester Art Exhibition.’ If any of the 
members, he said, knew of any old rood-scfeens or 
altar-pieces which were available for the exhibition, 
they would be doing good service to the effort 
which was about to be made, by sending informa 
tion to Mr. Scharf. Mr. Harrod trusted that 0 
existing rood-screehs would be takeh to pieces for 
that purpose, a sentiment in the propriety of which 
we entirely concur. There must be plenty of de 
tached fragments in the county, he remarked, 
amply sufficient for the object of the exhibition 
The President thought it would be wrong to take 
down what were up in their proper places, but 
where they were used for pew-backs, or in similar 
positions, there could be no harm done.—Builder. 


The Birthplace of the famous Cardinal Mazarin 
has hitherto been a matter of doubt; but we resd 
in the Italian papers that a register recently dit 
covered in the archives of Piscina, in the Abruzdj 
proves that it was in that place he was born, on the 
14th July, 1602. 


To CorrEsPonDENTS.—H. W.R.; H.; E. L.; Moncoutt: 
Nemo ; A Friend to National Education,—received, 
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Hotanical Glorks 


BY THE 


DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 


CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGA- 
ZINE; comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other ical Establist in Great Britain, with 
suitable Descriptions. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.L.S. In 
Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates. 

Royal 8vo. Published Monthly. Price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to XI., price 42s. each. 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 


MISCELLANY: containing Original Papers by Eminent 
Botanists, the Botanical News of the Month, Communications 
from Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, &e. Edited 
.by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Plates. 

In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s. 


ICONES PLANTARUM;; or, Figures, 
with Brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks, of New and 
Rare Plants, selected from the Author's Herbarium. By Sir 
W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. New Series. Vol. V., with One 
Hundred Plates. 





8vo, price 31s. 6d. 

THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir 
W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. ‘With Four Coloured Plates by 
Fitch. 

Elephant folio, price 21s. 





Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 





2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 


IRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE; 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under 

the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the Years 
1845-51. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., Naturalist of the 
Expedition. With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. 


“With extensive knowledge in geography and its cognate 
sciences, Mr. Seemann possesses a close and sober but vivid style, 
which expresses his ideas not only with cl but animation.” 
—SPrcTaToR. 





“Mr. Seemann is always a lively and agreeable companion, and 
has the merit of directing the attention of the general reader to 
applied Natural History rather than to questions only interesting 
te the student of pure science.” —Ganpenxeks' CHRONICLE. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Royal 8vo, price 18s. 


YRAVELS on the AMAZON and RIO NEGRO, 

with an Account of the Native Tribes, and Observations on 

the Climate, Geology, and Natural History of the Amazon Valley. 

By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Remarks on the Voca- 

bularies of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. LATHAM, M.D., 
F.R.S. With 6 Plates and Maps. 

“Mr. Wallace has given us a most lively and interesting picture 
of the glories of the ifi river. Vi la, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil, six mighty States, spreading 
over an area far more extensive than Europe herself, contribute 
their aid in forming the flood up which he toiled. For twenty- 
eight days consecutively he breasted the stream of the Amazon... 
He enters, with all the zest of a naturalist, into the history of the 
living things which fly, run, or creep over the surface of the 
country. His sketches of the natives, their appearance, habits, 
and disposition, are quite original.”—Britannia. 

“In the novelty of the scenery and manners, in the truthful, 
albeit somewhat literal, picture of what the traveller saw and 
felt, in the quiet earnestness by which obstacles were surmounted 
by Talleyrand’s favourite rule of waiting, and in the patience 
with which sickness, suffering, and privations were submitted to, 
‘Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro’ remind us of the sim- 
plicity of the old voyagers.”—Spsctator. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 


ACCUMULATED LIFE PREMIUMS, £621,437. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1809. 
ANNUAL LIFE REVENUE, £112,693. 
All the benefits of Life Assurance are offered by this Company 
to their fullest extent, combined with the first great requisite of 
an Assurance Office—viz., Absolute Security that the sum stipu- 
lated in the Policy will be forthcoming when dae. 

The Company being Lt pe |i specially empowered by Royal 
Charter and Act of Parliament, the assured ve no mutual 
liability, while.they receive NINE-TENTHS or NINETY PER 
CENT. of the PROFITS. 

Ssven Years’ Prorirs will be distributed in 1859, and partici- 
pating Life Policies, if effected immediately, will secure Three 
Years’ share thereof. 

Forms or Prorosit and all necessary information may be 
obtained on application at the Company's Office, 

No.4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 
Presipent—His Grace the DUKE of ROXBURGHE, K.T. 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cuainman. 3 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Derury-CHAiRMAN. 
GEORGE BISHOP, Jun., Esq. 
WILLIAM BORRADAILE, Esq. 
ARCHIBALD COCKBURN, Esq. 
JOHN CONNELL, Esq. 
PETER NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq. 
R. P. PRICHARD, Esq. : 
ALEX. DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster Place Soricrror. 
JOHN WEBSTER, M.D., F.R.S.—Pauysician. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Esq.—Secretary. 
Banxers—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


HE EAGLE AND PALLADIUM 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 





TrRustexs. 
Lord Bateman. Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
Capt. Chas. J. Bosanquet, R.N. Charles Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Directors. 


Cuantes Tuomas Hotcomez, Esq., Chairman. 

Ricuarp Harman Luiovp, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Feq. James Murray, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Sir W.G. Ouseley,K.C.B. D.C.L. 
Thos. Devas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Sir James Buller East, Bart. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 

M.P. Philip Rose, Esq. 

Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Thomas Godfrey Sambrooke, 
Robert A. Gray, Esq. Esq. 
William AugustusGuy,M.D. | Charles Evan Thomas, Esq. 
Joshua Lockwood, Esq. Rt.Hon. Sir John Young, Bart. 


Avprrors—Thomas Allen, Esq.; William H. Smith, Jun., Esq. 
Mepicat Orricers—Seth Thompson, M.D. ; James Saner, Esq., 
M.D.; William Cooke, Esq., M.D. 

Actuary anD Secretary.—Chariles Jellicoe, Esq. 

The realized Assets of this Company amount to One Million 
Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

The Annual Income exceeds Two Hundred Thousand Pounds. 

The number of existing Policies is upwards of Six Thousand 
Five Hundred. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Four Million Four Hun- 
dred Thousand Pounds. 

A division of Surplus will take place inJune next: the divisions 
are quinquennial, and the whole Surplus (less"20 per cent. only) 
is distributed amongst the Assured. 

The Premiums required, although moderate, entitle the 
Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial surplus. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country, 
or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profession) 
between any two parts of the same hemisphere distant niore than 
33 degrees from the Equator, without extra charge. 

All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are paid by the Company. 

By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain restric- 
tions, from Income Tax, as respects so much of their income as 
they may devote to Asstirances on Lives. 

The Annual Reports of the Company's state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 





SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR. 
ANCE SOCIETY. 
INSTITUTED 1831. 
AccumuLatep Funps. 
ONE; MILLION STERLING. 
Annual Revenve. 

ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

Existinc Assurances. 

FOUR MILLIONS AND THREE-QUARTERS. 

At the Division of Surplus¥at Ist March, 1856, a Policy for 
£1000; effected at Ist Marth, 1832, was fcreazed to £1571 18s. 10d., 
being at the rate of Two and a Quarter per cent. per annum on 
the sum Assured. This addition may be converted into a present 
payment, or applied in reduction of the future premiums. 


Profits are divided Triennially, and belong wholly to the 
Assured. 


Policies effected before Ist March next will receive Six Years’ 
Additions at the Division of Surplus in 1862. 
Copies of the Report by the Directors on the recent Division of 
Surplus, and all information, may be had on application at the 
Head Office, or Agencies. 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 

WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 

Office in London—26, POULTRY. 
A. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


DRESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHI’S 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET,4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest speci f British fi in Dressing-cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility 
or luxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables, Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders executed. The 
same Prices charged at all the Establishments. 


QOH WEPr's’sS MALVERN SELTZER 

WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malvern, 
renowned for its purity, J. SCHWEPPE and Co. can now produce 
a SELTZER WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL 
properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebrated. 
They continue Sanahotariag SODA, MAGNESIA, and POTASS 
WATERS and LEMONADE, at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRIS- 
TOL, and DERBY. 

Every Bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
Signature. 














LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 


Usep 1n THE Royat Lavnprr, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 8$d. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, — Pre- 
: pare for the Winter Cough by obtaining a supply of the 
Above renowned Lozenges, which for 50 years have proved an un- 
failing remedy for asthma, coughs, and incipient consumption. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., and Tins 2s. 9¢., 4s. $d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
by Thomas Keating, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s .Churchyard, Lon- 
don, and retailed by all Druggists. 


A STHMA, COUGHS, AND COLDS.—Onz 

of DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth, immediately relieves the most violent 
asthma, cough, or cold, and protects weak lungs from all the 
irritation of fogs and frost. They have a pleasant taste. 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
and lls. per box. Sold by all druggists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
THE UNRIVALLED CURATIVES OF THE AGE.— 
John Swift, of Deptford, in a letter to Professor Holloway, dated 
September 19th, 1856, state’ that his wife suffered nearly four 
years with an ulcerated leg. She consulted the most eminent of 
the faculty without obtaining the slightest alleviation of pain. 
At last advised to use Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, the wounds 
were quickly healed. He concludes by expressing his heartfelt 
gratitude to one who had been the means, under “ Divine Pro- 
vidence,” of restoring his wife to perfect health. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World;at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establi-hmenis, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 














KooN OMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq., Chairman. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Avvantacrs—The towest rates of Premium on the Mutvat 
System. 
THE WHoLe or Tne Prorits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year. 
No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia Corps. 
Policies in force upwards of 7.200. 
The Assurance Fund amounts to £1,500,000. Ihcome upwards 
of £240,000 per Annum. 
The sum of £397,000 was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of £67 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 
For particulars apply to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Awnvat Premium to Assure £100 for the Whole Term of Life, 
with Participation in the Profits. 





Age. 


_—— 


Premium. 


Premium. || Age. Premium. | Aze. 














£8. d. Oo & £s8. 4. 
5 1 lo 8 25 1 19 0 35 2 111 
20 147 30 $$: 4:3 40 2.19.9 








SPECIAL NOTICE. THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
—_-—__.. 


gee unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of the 


Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices, 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WatERLOO Piacr, Patt Matt, Lonpon. 











CHARLES DOWNES, Esq, Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) P, MACINTYRE, Secretary. 






























































































THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE 


ALEXANDRE 
HARMONIUM 


AT 
SIX GUINEAS. 














ALEXANDRE &§& SON have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring the 
Instrument within the means of all classes. 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves, is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, 
AND IS 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
(Tae Srx Gunza Harmonrom will be taken in exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution). 
ALEXANDRE & Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris asc 
Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best.,.by 


ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, Se. 


AND BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE 


CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. 


THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
x 10 to 55 GUINEAS. a 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, AND ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


CHURCH OR DRAWING ROOM, 


AS AN 


ACCOMPANIMENT. TO THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 








Messrs, CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRBE’S celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the exeellences of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the game performer, or each Instrument is perfect in ic. 
Price from Forty to One Hundred and Fifty Giggs. 








AN IMMENSE 


STOCK OF PIANOFORTES 
BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 
MESSRS. CHAPPELL & CO. have just opened 
A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 
Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 
AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





Fo.t Descriptive Lists or Harmoniums, anp OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. 
50, NEW BOND-STREET, AND 13, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 
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